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BUT AND BUTT 


I know that I can serve God best in the religious state, but — I dread the 
sacrifice. And cruel self-love, opposed to my best interests for time and eternity, 
tries to put an obstruction into my path, tries to keep me from resolving to follow 
my better knowledge and judgement and to apply for admission to the ranks of 
the Benedictine Lay Brothers. Then butt, and butt—and my conscience, the echo 
of God’s voice in my soul, tries to prod me on to leap the hurdle. Which shall be 
the better “butter”? I can and must decide. And to get more and expert advice 
in this all-important matter I shall write today to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


FEW days ago we read in our 
Abbey Refectory some accounts 
direct from Europe concerning 
the Spanish massacres and pil- 
lagings. For years we have been 
reading at supper the lives of the 
Saints. Many of them were martyrs who shed 
their blood in the early Roman persecutions. 
Surely many new Saints are being made in 
these days, for the Spanish persecutions are 
more severe than the old-time type. 





The early Church flourished as a result of 
the numerous bloodsheddings that were in- 
tended to extinguish the faithful followers of 
the Crucified. If the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of Saints, what a wonderful harvest must 
be in store for Christ’s Church. We think of 
the poor Faithful that have had to suffer in 
Russia, and in Mexico, and now in Spain. Per- 
haps we should mention those that were more 
secretly and more cunningly made to pay the 
price of death for their faith in Germany. Re- 
cent rumblings of Reds in France may soon 
ripen into persecution in that country, so that 
the whole of Europe will be bathed in blood. 


Late in August I was present for a pilgrim- 
age in a suburban parish of Aurora, Illinois. 
The place is called Marywood in honor of our 
Blessed Mother. The singing and scenes of de- 
votion were an inspiration. Hundreds of per- 





sons had come for many miles publicly to honor 
God and His Blessed Mother. I thought to my- 
self, our world needs more of this: more pil- 
grimages, more public demonstrations of faith. 
This would foster our own faith; it would no 
doubt awaken faith in the hearts of our fellow- 
men. 


If we think so little of our faith that we allow 
it to be neglected by ourselves, ignored by our, 
neighbors, ridiculed by our acquaintances, we 
may thereby be developing our own persecutors. 
Why should we not add to our daily practice of 
our faith an occasional public demonstration of 
it? Perhaps we shall thus transform potential 
persecutors into fellow Christians by the edify- 
ing influence of our example. “So let your light 
shine that men may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


Yes, let us pray for our poor persecuted 
brethren in foreign and neighboring lands, but 
let us also forestall persecution in our own 
country by fostering a more widespread prac- 
tice and proof of Christian, Catholic Faith. 


Yours most cordially 


> pe C nan OL8, 


Abbot. 
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What Do You Believe? 


ésQN AY, Cynic, did it ever strike you what 
Pilate might have meant by his sneering 
question, ‘What is truth?” I asked. 

“Sure, but just put on that superior smile of 
yours and proceed to get that load off what you 
call your mind. I think I can stand it a while.” 

“That’s just what I wanted. You asked for 
it and now you are going to get it. I hate to 
do this but—.” 

“Oh yeah, I’ve heard that before. Let’s go.” 

“You have me,” I had to admit; “what I 
wanted to talk about, though, before I was so 
rudely interrupted, was the Creed of the Mass. 
Since you insist, I’ll do it now. 

“The human mind, you 
know, was made for truth. 
Truth is the goal towards 
which it always tends. Of 
course, since the human mind 
is so limited, it must take a 
great number of things for 
granted. That is faith. Natu- 
rally, the higher the order to 
which a truth belongs, the 
greater must be the amount of 
faith. Therefore, in the super- 
natural sphere faith in a super- 
natural order is required.” 

The Cynic rolled his eyes and 
said, “That ought to be about enough for your 
introduction. What about the Creed?” 

“I was getting to that,” I said. 

“I’m glad you told me,” he answered; “I 
never would have guessed it.” 

“All right, then, I’ll make you think you’re 
listening to a synopsis.” 

The Cynic murmured something that sound- 
ed like, “Not a chance,” but I went on. 

“The Creed is a summary of the most im- 
portant truths of our holy religion. There are 
a number of Creeds in existence and in use ac- 
cording to the different circumstances which 
called for explicit statements of different doc- 
trines at different times. 

“According to a tradition, traceable as far 





Robert Morthorst, O. S. B. 


back as the sixth century, the Apostles, before 
setting out for their alloted fields of endeavor, 
drew up a norm of instruction to be followed 
in their preaching, each Apostle contributing 
one article to this Creed. This also served as 
an explicit statement of doctrine that would 
help their converts preserve a unity of faith 
when the Apostles were forced to leave them 
for further conquests. 

“That the Apostles had such a norm can 
easily be seen from the generally identical 
make-up of the Creeds found in the places 
where the different Apostles labored. 

“The Apostles didn’t say the 
final word in the making of the 
Creed. Major Councils added 
to different ones. Thus the 
Creed used in the Mass today is 
the Nicene-Constantinopolian 
Creed, so-called, because of its 
formation and adaptation by 
the Councils of Nice, in 325, 
and of Constantinople, in 381. 

“No one Creed can be called 
final; no one contains our 
whole faith explicitly; no 
Creed is inspired in the same 
sense in which we speak of the 
Bible as inspired. What the 
Creed is, though, is a concise statement of the 
truths of our faith. That was the intention of 
the ones who drew up the Creed. They wanted 
something short and easily memorized and at 
the same time something that contained the 
most important and necessary dogmas of our 
religion. 

“The Creed not only served as a norm of 
instruction and of preaching to be followed by 
the ministers of God. It also, in the early days 
of the Church and in times of persecution, be- 
came the password which enabled only the bap- 
tized persons to gain admittance to the sacred 
rites. 

“In the early ages the Catechumens, i. e., 

(Turn to page 169) 
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Romance is Never 


6. 


T was Friday evening, two days later. 

Natalie ran up the front steps of her own 
home. She could see Bud and Ann sitting on 
the sofa, through the screen door. Bud saw 
her and opened the door. Natalie saw her 
mother sitting in a large chair. 

“We were just talking of you, dear,” her 
mother told her. “Did you rent the house yet? 
I was telling Ann how glad I was that you came 
home Thursday and that you seem so well and 
happy. We were wondering if we could man- 
age to let you finish college after all—” 

“Bother, college!” Natalie interrupted gay- 
ly, gently. She sat on a little desk chair and 
continued, “now, and this is final—I do not 
want to go back to college this year. I wanted 
to go because I was lonesome and had little to 
do. I thought I would meet new friends and 
all that. Well, I don’t want to meet anyone at 
present. I would be gone all day and busy with 
homework and dates at night. That would 
leave no time for Michael, and—he needs me. I 
thought I would miss Jack, but I won’t because 
I'll be reading with Michael, or dancing on your 
new rugs or playing cards. Now, don’t any of 
you ever dare mention college again until I 
haven’t a thing to do! No, we didn’t rent the 
house yet.” Natalie did not want Bud’s little 
bank account for college. Some day, perhaps, 
she would finish her course and get that degree. 

“Don’t you get tired sitting on the porch all 
day waiting for people? I wish that young man 
would come to live with us soon so that we 
would see more of you. Bud tells me he’s such 
a nice young man.” Natalie’s mother sighed. 

“IT love it. Today we took turns reading 
poetry. We loved it!” 

“Whose poetry?” Ann asked interested, for 
she loved poetry. 

“He read Joyce Kilmer’s to me and I read 
Aline Kilmer’s to him. We chose our favorites 
when we had finished. I told him today how 


much the board and room would be here, and 
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Easy 


Fleur Aubry 


he said it was ridiculously cheap. He objected 
and objected—” Natalie talked on. 


“Eight dollars isn’t so cheap for just a sleep- 
ing parlor, breakfast, and supper. Did you tell 
him how much it would help Bud and Ann?” 


“Yes, mother, and he accepted. Michael says 
that he can’t wait to rent the old place.” 


“Why have you got his Ford?” Bud asked, 
finally getting a question in before Ann or his 
mother began anew. 

“Oh, yes—Michael has to sell shoes tomorrow 
and someone might come while he is away. I’m 
going to drive there early and bring my type- 
writer. I think I can write a story, and maybe 
a customer will come. Michael will be working 
until after nine. You'll carry my typewriter 
down in the morning, won’t you, Bud?” Natalie 
inquired. When she looked at Bud and Ann, 
she wished that she were going to be married 
soon to someone who really cared. A little ache 
came into her heart when she looked at Ann’s 
and Mary’s pretty treasures in their hope 
chests. Natalie didn’t have a hope chest. In 
her heart she always felt that Jack wasn’t the 
marrying kind. He was always aloof and 
businesslike, as if their friendship was a busi- 
ness deal by which each of them received cer- 
tain benefits in exchange for certain obliga- 
tions. 

They chatted until eleven. Then Natalie and 
her mother went up to bed. Natalie’s father 
was working on a new cover design in the base- 
ment. He was not to be disturbed. Natalie 
hoped it would prove acceptable. 


The next evening, at nine-thirty, Natalie 
stopped the Model T before the shoe store and a 
tired, very warm Michael climbed into the seat 
behind the wheel, while a bright-eyed, smiling 
Natalie slid to the right of the Ford. 

“Weren’t you lonely all day alone in the 
house?” Michael asked. 


“No,” Natalie didn’t trust herself to say more 
until he would be out of the heavy traffic. There 
was silence for ten minutes or more. 
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“I’m going to Confession now,” Michael told 
her, “do you mind waiting?” 

“Not a bit. I'll go too. Oh, Michael—I can’t 
wait any longer to tell you. I’ve rented the 
house for you until next May!” 


“No!” cried Michael and the Ford jerked 
more than usual. “Tell me!” 


“Well, an Italian man, his wife and three 
children—a Mario, Sylvio and Carlotta came 
early this morning. They noticed the sign and 
were interested because the house is furnished. 
They live in the back rooms of one of the fur- 
nished apartments. They have a kitchen, din- 
ing room and bedroom and it appears that they 
haven’t enough room. They haven’t any fur- 
niture, but they have money in the bank and 
they want to buy a house and some furniture 
soon.” Michael tried to interrupt but Natalie 
had planned it all and had made her speech. 


“He has a job?” Michael asked. “When do 
they move in?” 

“He is a cook in a restaurant. I checked that. 
They are moving in tonight. It seems that 
their week’s rent is due on Saturday. They 
are paying eight dollars a week rent and so 
naturally they beamed when they heard the 
house was only twenty dollars a month. I won- 
dered if I ought to have raised it—but then, we 
agreed that we could rent it easier if we gave it 
cheap.” 

“Twenty is fine! After Confession, I better 
pack a few things and—” 

“And come home with me—to Mother. 
I agree.” Natalie laughed. 

“IT never would have believed it,’”’ Michael 
mused aloud. 

“Mr. Pavoni kept insisting that I sell him the 
house. He says he can make a big down pay- 
ment and has been looking for just such a 
house. I refused—” 


“You refused?” Michael burst out, surprised. 


“Yes, of course—the value of property is— 
well, to put it clearly, you can’t get much for 
property these days. Dad told me that often. 
You can get this rent every month and still have 
the house. Its price may advance. The taxes 
aren’t high, you told me, and—well, I think you 
ought to keep the house.” Natalie wondered at 


Yes, 


her own nerve. It was his house. 
“TI would have put it up for sale if I had had 
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any idea that someone would buy it. You really 
think I ought not sell it?” Michael inquired. 

“Don’t sell it,” Natalie heard herself plead- 
ing. “Promise me, you won’t sell the house.” 


“But what good is it, dear? think of the 
neighborhood.” He argued. 

“The neighborhood is decent. The families 
around are poor and have lots of children, but 
it’s a nice neighborhood, nice and homey. It’s 
not a bit tough. Promise me.” Natalie liked 
the Irish lady with seven children who lived on 
the right and the German woman with three 
boys on the left. The Irish lady had talked to 
her pleasantly of Michael’s mother and the 
German woman had given Natalie some de- 
licious home-made coffee cake. 


“Not until our friends determine to leave, at 
any rate,” Michael agreed, noting her earnest- 
ness and wondering a little at her intense in- 
terest. This Natalie thought a great deal as his 
mother had thought of the neighborhood. 


“T’ve got the twenty dollars here—for you,” 
Natalie told him. “I'll give it to you when we 
stop at church.” 

“Give me fifteen, and I ought to pay you 
double interest for your five.” 


“Pay me when you receive your first salary,” 
Natalie said. “I don’t need the money and I 
wrote a very good story this afternoon. I know 
it will sell. Mother was wishing last night that 
you would hurry and rent the house so that you 
could come to stay with us.” 


Michael’s clothes were packed, all except 
those he needed for immediate use. The three 
Italian children crowded around Natalie, talk- 
ing all at once, while Michael packed. Their 
father said that he thought he could rent the 
garage for two dollars at least for the young 
man. Natalie thanked him for offering and 
said that he might keep half of whatever he 
rented it for. The man beamed. Michael 
noticed the contrast between Natalie’s golden 
hair and the dark haired children about her. 
They helped him carry his suit cases to the back 
seat of the Model T. A few things he threw in. 
The father promised that the book cases would 
not be touched. 

Natalie’s mother liked Michael at once. She 
said afterward that he had an honest, open face 
and lonely eyes. Natalie’s father liked Michael 
because he was Irish. She knew that he was 
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secretly relieved that an added eight dollars 
would come in every week to help meet the 
Home Loan payment. The commercial art 
business wasn’t what it used to be when he re- 
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really.” The lonely look came into Michael’s 
eyes again. 

“Perfectly all right. It must be important. 
You should go.” 





ceived two dollars for 
painting a love-bird on a 
lady’s hat. Natalie could 
remember the house, with 
large lovely hats every- 
where, on bed posts and 
lamps, after her father 
had painted them. 

Natalie felt tired that 
evening. Just before fall- 
ing asleep, she recalled 
Jack, his face and his way 
of talking. He hadn’t 
telephoned! 


7. 


HE months from 

August, with its 
heat, to April, with its 
Spring freshness and 
promises, passed. Jack 
telephoned several times 
to request an evening with 
Natalie, but Natalie was 
more content to remain 
with Michael. Tonight, 
on a Saturday evening in 
late April, they were 
laughing over a game of 
cards when the telephone 
rang. 

“It’s Jack again, and he 
insists on speaking to 
you,” Michael told Natalie 
as he came back to his 
chair. 

“Oh, I’m just fine, Jack” 
Natalie replied to Jack’s 
evident question. “Well, I 
haven’t exactly got a date 
but—.” There was a 
pause. “Your birthday? 


something very important to tell me that can’t 
wait? all right; I'll go for a drive with you 











Queen of the Rosary 


PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


The Rose of Nazareth, 
A bud of Jesse’s stem, 
Whose petals opened first 
In ancient Bethlehem 


The Virgin Rose unfolds, 
Disclosing Him Divine, 

The prophecy’s fulfilled 
Of David’s royal line. 


Sweet Rose of Calvary’s crest 
With petals opened wide, 

The Rose of Sorrow then 
As she stood by His side. 


O lustrous Easter Rose, 
His Resurrection’s hour 

Triumphantly has struck, 
O Mary, radiant Flower. 


As Heaven’s Queen to reign 
And gloriously crowned 

Our Rosary’s sweet Queen 
The Virgin most renowned. 








“T’ll run up and dress,” 
Natalie announced and 
did so. She did not wait 
to see Michael’s face. She 
was not going to dress 
differently for him—but 
for Jack—! Michael did 
not know that girls in- 
stinctively dress their best 
for a past friend or ad- 
mirer. He doesn’t mean 
more to them than the 
present friend, but he 
must be duly impressed, 
that his memory of them 
might remain a lovely re- 
membrance of something 
beautiful. Natalie did not 
reason this out. She just 
knew that she must dress 
in her very best and let 
Jack see the ‘new Nata- 
lie’. 

Michael gathered the 
cards and shuffled. He 
would play Solitaire all 
evening until her return. 
He knew that a struggle 
with himself was feorth- 
coming. 

At eight, the door bell 
rang and Michael was told 
by a voice from above to 
open the door for Jack. 
Michael obeyed that voice, 
as he had been obeying it 
for months now. The two 
young men made the most 
of the meeting, in a frank 
way, each ‘sizing’ the oth- 
er. Both came to one con- 
clusion alike,—that Jack 


was dressed the better. Jack seated himself 
at Michael’s suggestion, and Michael left the 








at eight if you promise to have me home by 
ten? All right.” Natalie turned to Michael. 
“You don’t mind, do you? it’s something im- 
portant, to him at least. It can’t matter to us, 


room. Natalie, in neat navy blue, fox trimmed 

suit nearly bumped into him. Michael heard 

the voice answering and asking the usual ques- 
(Turn to page 175) 
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Rural Rhapsody 


CTOBER sets us all singing Bliss Car- 
man’s vagabond song: 


There’s something in the Autumn that is native to my 
blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rime, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping 
time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in OCTOBER sets the gipsy blood 
astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls—and calls each vagabond by name. 


And in following we are sure to find mush- 
rooms in the old sheep pasture and those great 
plate-size woods agaricus, so we take along a 
basket, proving that we are just a mite too 
thrifty to qualify as a vagabond; but even a 
vagabond must give a wee thought to pro- 
vender. 

And the vagabond loving life as he does will 
take no chances on mushrooms. He knows 
enough of the safe ones to fill his basket, and 
what he doesn’t know he leaves right where 
they are, or takes a specimen and sends to the 
State Agricultural college asking the folks who 
know whether edible or—death. And in get- 
ting the specimen for mailing he doesn’t pack 
them in the basket with his “provender” ; neith- 
er does he use the same knife on the doubtful 
that he uses on those he knows are good. 

Amanita is one of the most beautiful mush- 
rooms in the woods, but it isn’t even doubtful. 
It’s deadly. Sure, we’re taking the word of 
mushroom authorities for that. In our estima- 
tion there is nothing in the mushroom world 
more beautiful than the woods agaricus. It has 
none of that colorful beauty of the Amanita. 
It’s mottled on top and much like meadow 
mushrooms as to gills—but easy to peel, and 
quick, being of such monstrous size, and 
creamed—O la la—just let any vagabond see 
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Cicely Burke 


that dish “coming up” with (or without) a 
toast setting, and all any vagabond will ask is 
“Is there plenty more in the kitchen?” 

We don’t know who selected Saint Sara for 
the gipsy patron saint, nor why; but, with all 
due respect to whoever it was, we can’t figure 
out why a gipsy patron saint’s feast should be 
in May. We have no quarrel with May, to be 
sure (Wish it were May now instead of Octo- 
ber) but of all months of the year, isn’t October 
the gipsy?—a brown maid, with gay scarf, 
flaming colors twined in her hair—dancing 
feet; arms full of the last fruits of the year, 
pewter mugs beside the cider jug. The hunter 
coming in from the hills will provide the saddle 
of venison for the feast. What more fitting 
time for the feast of a gipsy saint? 

But far be it from this vagabond tribe to 
mourn over things that can’t be changed when 
the bluebirds are having their old home-week 
right in our rose garden. All the birds that 
hatched in the little log-cabin house atop that 
tall cedar post in the years it has been there 
come back every fall just before they start for 
other climes. The cabin is literally covered 
with them for days, and the excitement is con- 
tagious. One day when the reunion was at its 
height, bluebirds huddled together in great 
flocks, chatting in joyous tones, the cabin hid- 
den in blue feathers, the nearby trees all occu- 
pied, a bold red-jowled flicker came crashing in. 
Not a bluebird deigned to notice him. He 
couldn’t find standing room even on the house, 
so he took up his stand on the pole that bears 
the cabin. Even here he got no notice from the 
blue birds. A long time the party crasher sat 
there on the post as close to the crowd as he 
could get. From side to side his funny old head 
jerked, and he’d hop along a hop when the 
birds moved so there would be a bit of room 
closer. Finally, he took himself off, couching 
his opinion of the party in one word: 
“NERTZ.” 

Don’t forget agates when roaming the hills 
aflame. We’ve never found one unusual one 
yet, but we’ve had a lot of fun looking for it. 
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Any fascinating rock can be added to the col- 
lection for that birdbath, or jardiniere to be 
made “some day”. 

There’s gold all about us in the Northwest. 
We aren’t hoarders. Anyone that visits our 
“mines” is privileged to carry away all the 
heart will hold. Just follow the golden-rod 
trail to the top of the hill—just any hill at all. 
Take it in any easy stride stopping, now and 
then to gether mushrooms, or to inspect the 
colorful rocks along the way, chat with the 
chipmunks, or get some bright spray for the 
windowbox. It’s a queer prospector who'd fail 
to get gold out of that hill. 

Don’t let that goodhousekeeper ancestor—the 
one that kept her floors so clean you could eat 
off them—cheat you out of this last glorious 
fling in the outdoors. We had listened to the 
voice of that old scrubbing ancestor a good 
many years before we decided we had a gipsy 
ancestor—great aunt Sara, too, if you please. 
She may not have been canonized, but we 
figured she could have been if the right folks 
knew about her, for she was a grand old pioneer 
who shared whatever she had with those in 
need; so, we made her a memorial day in 
October and now we celebrate it, at least once 
in every October, sometimes several times, de- 
pending on the press of late harvesting. We 
lack proof that she was of the Romany tribe, 
to be sure; but, then again, we lack proof that 
she wasn’t, so we prefer to give ourselves the 
benefit of the doubt, for every hill’s aflame— 


“And the gipsy feet still patter 
Patter long the way.” 
They'll be camping near the river— 
Ah, gipsy camps are gay! 
My heart goes tripping with them 
Wild gipsy blood astir— 
I may meet my great Aunt Sara 
And have a chat with her! 


She’s had years to think it over 
And if she’d say today 

Walk out on the kitchen floor 
And spend the time in play 

I’d take her word—and file it 
With reams of gipsy lore; 

And a conscience all for scrubbing 
Would be silenced evermore. 


Please don’t shoot, dear raeder! 
tected by poetic license! 

Anyway, it’s October—the time for all good 
vagabonds to come out and play. 


I am pro- 
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What Do You Believe? 
(Continued from page 164) 


those not yet baptized, but who were taking in- 
structions in our holy religion, had to leave 
the church immediately after the reading of the 
Gospel. When in the eleventh century the 
Church introduced the Creed into her Liturgy, 
she showed her respect for the earlier customs 
of the Church by placing the Creed in its place 
immediately before what had been called the 
Mass of the Faithful. 

“The Creed likewise forfms the connecting 
link between these two parts of the Mass. By 
the preceding Mass of the Catechumens the 
mind was prepared for its act of faith. And 
the act of faith is a preparation for the great 
act of the greatest Mystery of our Faith. The 
Creed is the password used by the people to 
show that they have a right to participate in 
the fruits of the Mass and it is the password 
of the priest to show that he has the right to 
re-enact the mystery and the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. 

“No doubt you have noticed that the Creed 
is not said in every Mass. The Creed is dedi- 
cated primarily to the Blessed Trinity. It is 
allowed in other Masses not dedicated to the 
Trinity, as a special honor to the Saint or 
mystery in whose honor the Masses are said. 
Latin uses the mnemonics ‘MUC’ and ‘DAP’ to 
tell when the Creed is to be said and when not. 
‘MUC’ stands for Martyrs, Virgins, non-Vir- 
gins, Confessors. Masses said in honor of 
Saints who have one of these titles do not have 
the Creed unless the Saint is the Patron of the 
church in which the Mass is said. ‘DAP’ stands 
for Masses said in honor of our Lord, of the 
Blessed Virgin, of the Apostles, and of the pa- 
trons of churches. Votive Masses have further 
rules. St. Mary Magdalene is the only female 
Saint, other than the Blessed Virgin, who is 
entitled to a Creed in a Mass celebrated in her 
honor. This is because she has been styled the 
Apostle of the Apostles, for it was she to whom 
our Lord entrusted the duty and mission of 
announcing His Resurrection. to the Apostles.” 


Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, give us grace 
to love Thee with our whole soul, with all our 
strength. 
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The Prettiest Girl 


Tt UT that thing slops washing water all 
over your kitchen floor, Molly!” ex- 
claimed Stella Martelle. 


“What if it does, Sis?” Mollie laughed mer- 
rily. “It’s a whole lot easier than the ancient 
rub-a-dub-dub method, isn’t it?” 


Stella Martelle, Molly’s wealthy married sis- 
ter, looked critically at her own glossy finger 
nails hardly an hour from the manicure girl. 
“We-ell, I suppose so, Moll. But it honestly 
makes me wretched to see you slaving like this 
when I have everything so easy 
myself. A widow—say, a widow 
doesn’t have too easy a time of 
things, does she, Moll? If only 
Eric would give me more money so 
I could help you out now and again 
with the things you need. But he 
won’t give me money. That is, 
not much. I can charge things at 
the shops but he goes over the bills 
with a fine toothed comb. My 
stars!” 

Stella stepped back hastily at 
these last words. The rag rug which had been 
the final piece of the day’s wash gave a sudden 
swish-swah and the washing water again 
slopped onto the floor making untidy dark spots 
all about the machine’s feet. 


“If this old house only had a basement where 
you could wash, it would save a lot of cleaning 
up later in the day,” said Stella. “Or if you 
had that new washing machine I was looking at 
the other day, Moll. Say—Moll! You’re going 
to have it, that’s what. Yes. You are! You 
don’t need to look at me so bewildered-like. 
Here’s the money Eric gave me for a new eve- 
ning dress at Madame Tusser’s—she won’t 
charge a thing for anyone, you know, and so he 
has to give me the money for her.” 

“But—but, Sis!” stammered Molly. 
won’t have the dress and then Eric—” 

“He won’t care about that if I don’t nag him 
about it,” laughed Stella. “Now this machine 
absolutely will not splash. The man may allow 


“You 
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twenty-five or so on this old one if you look 
sharp. Sometimes they make a fairly good 
allowance on the old machine to make the sale. 
You know, Molly, be sharp.” She paused an 
instant. “Whatever you get for the old one, 
keep and get yourself something pretty. Good- 
ness knows you need something.” 


Molly thought over her sister’s very last 
words for a full half hour after Stella had 
stepped into her little coupe which stood wait- 
ing for her at the curb. Molly was a widow. 
But she wasn’t a long-faced, sad 
widow who moaned and mourned 
all of the time. After all, Ed Vic- 
torin had died a hero and what 
more than that could she ask? And 
did she not have her beloved little 
Mary Jane whose serious eyes were 
the eyes of Ed and whose sunny 
disposition was a bit of her own? 
Darling little Mary Jane with her 
bobbed hair cut straight across the 
forehead just above her very, 
straight-across eyebrows. Mary 
Jane never lacked for pretty clothes. Molly 
saw to that regularly. 

Molly herself? Why, Molly never thought 
very much about clothes for herself. That is, 
she never had until lately. Then when the 
church dance was to be held in the assembly 
room of the school building, Molly began to 
wonder what she would wear to it. John Ragen 
was to be master of ceremonies. Molly dimpled 
at the thought of John Ragen. 

John came to the house frequently. He had 
always come often. Had he not been Ed’s very 
best friend? Wasn’t it natural that John Ragen 
should come now and again just as he always 
had done? Molly recalled something that her 
husband had once said to her. 

“Moll, if ever I happen to die first, I don’t 
want you to be a widow for the rest of your 
days. You need a man to look out for you. 


And, Moll, John is that man. He’ll make some 
woman the best husband on earth. He’s a good 
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man, John is. The best! 
should go first.” 

She had teased him out of this solemn idea 
then. And now Ed had gone first, leaving 
Molly alone with very little income and a grow- 
ing daughter who needed more and more all of 
the time. The moment that the dance had been 
billed, Molly had started to shop for some little 
inexpensive new dress to wear to it. Inexpen- 
sive! Why, people talked of hard times and no 
business but she could find nothing in the dress 
shop that could be called inexpensive. Nothing. 
In fact, the only little dress she saw that she 
liked at all was a transparent velvet at twenty- 
four seventy-five. Sapphire blue it was, just 
the shade of Molly’s own blue eyes. But she 
might as well have wished for the moon as that 
velvet dress to wear to the dance. Twenty-four 
dollars and more! Why, it was entirely out 
of the question. 

Now, however, the thought came back to her 
and her eyes began to shine merrily once more. 
If the man would make an allowance of twenty- 
five dollars for the old washing machine she 
could buy that dress and have a twenty-five cent 
piece to spare. Oh, it would be extravagant, of 
course. That sort of velvet did not wear very 
well. But in a way, she thought recklessly, it 
was a—well, an investment. John Ragen would 
have to, just have to look at her in a dress like 
that one. He would see her with new eyes and 
maybe he would see in her eyes that she liked 
him pretty well. One never could tell. And it 
had been Ed’s own suggestion, after all. 

She looked at the crisp bills Stella had left 
on the kitchen table for the new machine. In 
a moment she had called the man and asked him 
to stop in to look over her old machine. 


Remember, Moll, if I 


“T’ll make an allowance of twenty dollars on 
it and that’s the very best I 
can do, Mrs. Victorin,” he 
told her a little later. 

“But it works just fine,” 
she protested. “It’s worth a 
lot more than that. Ed gave 
a hundred and sixty-five for 
it when it was new. If it 
didn’t splash all over the 
floor as it does, I’d not 
change it at all.” 

“No one wants a machine 
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Song of Harvest 


GLADYs WILMOoT GRAHAM 


Heap gifts upon the altar fires 
And bring the autumn fruit. 

Send up your songs among the spires; 
Let not one tone be mute. 


What matters that the leaves take flight 
When ghosts of trees remain! 

Be thankful for the clear dawn-light 
That follows after... rain. 
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that splashes the floor,” he said bluntly. 

“But if one had a basement room to wash 
in—” she began. 

“One would be in position to buy a new 
machine and not a used one,” he finished. “It’s 
just in old houses where there’s no furnace, no 
basement that folks will buy a used machine. 
I’m sorry but twenty is my best offer on it.” 

Molly had been looking about the room 
casually and now she saw that Mary Jane had 
left her music roll at home. This was the 
morning for her music lesson’ with Sister Mary 
Colette. 

“All right. I'll let you know a little later. 
I have to leave now,” she murmured abstracted- 
ly. 

She was thinking of getting to the house 
where the sisters lived and where the music 
lessons were given. She must hurry as fast as 
she could or Mary Jane would have no music 
to use for her lesson. Her eyes on the clock 
she made a movement of dismissal. 

“We-ell,” he temporized, “how much did you 
expect to get, Mrs. Victorin?” 

“Oh, somewhere around twenty-five my sis- 
ter thought,” she answered carelessly. “But I 
haven’t time to stop right now, really. I’ll see— 
later.” 

The man looked at her cannily. She was go- 
ing to get someone else in, then, to look at the 
old machine and make an offer on it! For a 
matter of five dollars he was going to lose this 
sale,eh? Not if he knew it, he decided swiftly. 

“Make it twenty-five, then,” he said shortly. 

“T’'ll let you know this afternoon for sure,” 
she said. 

Molly could never keep her mind on two 
things at once and she at least had sense enough 
to know this fact. The thought uppermost in 
her mind now was that she must get that music 
roll over to Mary Jane in 
time for the music lesson. 

She almost ran along the 
quiet, Monday-morning 
streets. At the door of the 
Sisters’ house she rang the 
bell gently. After a wait of 
some moments she rang 
again, this time a little more 
firmly. There was no re- 


sponse. Sister Mary Cather- 
ine who was a lay sister and 
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always at home had been ill with pleurisy all 
winter long. It ran across Molly’s mind now 
that maybe Sister Catherine had been stricken 
suddenly with a sharp pain. But there was an- 
other lay sister, too, she thought. If anything 
was the matter—she looked at the door. 

“Oh, Sister Catherine,” she said with a swift 
smile when the door opened to show the gentle 
little nun standing there. “I—I was just get- 
ting worried because it—you—it—” 

“You mean because I took so long answer- 
ing?” smiled Sister Catherine. “I came at 
once but I was down in the basement, you see. 
This is wash-day.” 

“Why, aren’t you through the washing yet?” 
asked Molly impulsively. “I’ve been through 
for quite a while.” 


Sister Catherine smiled. “Maybe you hadn’t 
so much—or maybe you have a machine. The 
music roll is for Mary Jane?” she continued 
gently. 

“You don’t mean to say that you do all of the 
convent washing by hand!” asked Molly. 


Sister Catherine smiled and nodded. “Why, 
of course we do. There are two of us, you know. 
It isn’t so bad, really, as you think.” 


After a moment more the door was closed 
and Molly turned to go home again. The sparkle 
had all gone from her eyes now and they were 
dark and almost brooding. Her dress, her 
sapphire blue velvet, was gone. Vanished be- 
fore she ever got to own it, before she ever got 
to see how pretty she would look in it. Gone 
before she had a chance to let John Ragen see 
that she was really a very beautiful woman in 
the proper clothes. And the man had finally 
made the offer of the full twenty-five dollars, 
too! 

“Ah, well, right’s right,” she said decisively. 
“Right is—right! I couldn’t wear a velvet dress 
and think of that little Sister Catherine doing 
washing by hand when she could as well have 
my old machine. And they wash in the base- 
ment, too, where the splashing on the cement 
floor won’t matter at all. It just seems some- 
times as if everything is a little jig-saw puzzle 
with the pieces all falling into place properly 
as they ought to do. If Mary Jane hadn’t for- 
gotten her music roll I’d never have known— 
or thought, for that matter—how the washing 
was done at the convent. And now I am almost 
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begrudging the gift of that old machine. I ought 
to be ashamed of myself, I ought!” 

There was time to go around by Cuthbert’s 
where the dress could be seen from the street. 
She found herself walking around that way, 
hoping against hope that the dress wouldn’t 
look so pretty to her now, hoping that the color 
would look too bright and garish in the sun- 
light of a Monday morning. But alas for hopes! 
The dress was in sight yet and if anything it 
was even softer and prettier than her mind’s 
memory had recalled it. Silky and soft and 
draped marvellously. Why, no matter what one 
paid for a dress, she thought, a prettier one 
could not be had anyplace! 

But right, as she had told herself sternly be- 
fore, was right. And it was not right for her 
to indulge herself with a velvet dress when the 
sisters needed that washing-machine. She saw 
Mr. Cuthbert looking at her from behind the 
plate glass window and with a nod of greeting 
she made her lips smile as she passed along the 
street with shoulders erect. 

“Sometimes,” she told Mary Jane, “all of the 
battles of the world aren’t fought on a battle- 
field, Mary Jane, and you just remember that 
Mother has told you that—someday when you 
need to remember it.” 

That afternoon when the new washing 
machine was delivered at Molly’s house, the 
men took the other one to the convent base- 
ment. And Molly spent the afternoon ripping 
and pressing her old pink organdie which was 
undoubtedly old and skimpy and too short for 
the prevailing mode. She looked all around the 
house hoping to find some other dress that 
would “go with” the organdie well enough to 
lengthen it somewhat. With dresses touching 
the floor and this one a good twelve inches above 
it—how she would look at the dance. Oh, John 
Ragen would notice her all right, she thought, 
and her dimples peeped out impishly at the 
thought. She might hang a little sign from her 
shoulders, a sign saying: 

Two years before last! 

Something like that would make a joke of it. 
But she would be a joke enough without that, 
she decided. She took some old ecru lace that 
was too heavy to harmonize with the organdie 
and set it in around and around and around. It 
was not just right but she had nothing that was 
right. It was either wear this and go to the 
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dance or stay at home. Molly was not going to 
do that, she decided. 

But all week long she dreamed of the blue 
velvet every night. 

The following Monday morning she sent 
Mary Jane off to school bright and early. “And 
you come home promptly right after school so 
you can take a nap and be fresh for the dance 
tonight, Mary Jane,” she told her. 

“T’ll be home at luncheon time,” said Mary 
Jane. 

“Yes, but I’m thinking about after ‘school 
tonight. I want you to feel rested and look 
pretty. You are really too little to go but I 
can’t leave you home, Mary Jane.” 

Molly was just wiping out the new washing 
machine when she heard the fire whistle. The 
rag uplifted in her hand she listened. Ah, the 
fire trucks were going along towards the school. 
Surely the school couldn’t be on fire! The rag 
still in her hand she flew out of the door and 
down the street. Her little Mary Jane, all she 
had in the world except Stella who was wealthy 
and more or less indifferent now. Then with 
horrified eyes she saw the school—flames leap- 
ing fiercely out of every window on the east 
side where Mary Jane sat! 

Eyes wide with terror she ran on. 

Then she saw the children. Across the street, 
marching, marching, marching to the march 
song that Sister Mary Colette led as she walked 
ahead of them with her baton waving martially. 
Crowds of mothers had gathered, watching the 
marching with awe-stricken eyes. 

Everyone, an hour later, had filed into the 
hall of the high school a block away. “We'll have 
an improvised P. T. A. meeting,” announced the 
president. “If it hadn’t been for quick work 
on the part of Sister Catherine who was hang- 
ing clothes in the yard, the fire would not have 
been noticed in time to get the youngsters out.” 

Sister Catherine blushed. “Ah, it was noth- 
ing that I did, really. I saw smoke coming from 
the basement and I just turned in the alarm 
at once, you see. It was really Mrs. Victorin 
who saved the children.” 

Molly started to her feet. Sister Catherine 
was not usually at the P. T. A. meetings. The 
thought flashed through Molly’s mind that may- 
be Sister Catherine was “flustered” somewhat. 
“But I,” said Moliy clearly, “wasn’t here at all. 
It must have been all due to Sister Catherine, 
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indeed, it must. I was at home when I heard 


the whistle and heard the trucks go by.” 


Sister Catherine nodded. “Yes, that is true. 
But I am never in the yard hanging out clothes 
so early. Mrs. Victorin gave a washing machine 
and the work went so fast that I was hanging 
clothes much earlier than usual. So you see, 
really it was Mrs. Victorin who saved the little 
ones.” 

Mr. Cuthbert rose to his feet. “I know 
something of that deal,” he said ponderously. 
“Mrs. Victorin was offered twenty-five dollars 
for the old machine by the dealer from whom 
she bought the new one. He told me of it. And 
if I’m not mistaken, I believe that she intended 
to spend the money with me for a dress.” Here 
Mr. Cuthbert chuckled gently. “Now, I make 
this motion: Mrs. Victorin gave twenty-five 
dollars or its equivilant. Now almost any young 
one in the school was and is worth that much, 
eh?” 

His listeners started and stared at him, open- 
mouthed. 

“Well, I move we make a little gift, each of 
us merchants, to the same extent to Mrs. Vic- 
torin. It isn’t much but every little bit helps. 
Now I'll start the ball rolling by asking Mrs. 
Victorin to stop in at my shop and get the blue 
velvet she’s been looking at. Maybe she’ll wear 
it to the dance tonight—if John Ragen asks 
her to go with him.” 

(Turn to page 190) 





Just by Smiling 


ADRIAN Fries, O. S. B. 


You can do a lot of things 
Just by smiling; 
O, the joy a person brings 
Just by smiling! 
You can tint a gloomy day, 
Yes, and shoo the blues away; 
You can brighten all you say 
Just by smiling. 


You can make the gloomy gay 
Just by smiling; 
Scatter roses in the way 
Just by smiling. 
You can radiate good cheer, 
Banish every foolish fear; 
You can live another year 
Just by smiling. 
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cAn Invitation 


Y friend, 
aren’t 

you tired of 
being just an 
ordinary good 
Catholic? Has 
not ambition 
ever stirred 
your soul to live a better Catholic life? Have 
you never felt a desire—an invitation to serve 
and love Our Lord better? Have you not, per- 
haps, even looked around for a means to live a 
more perfect Catholic life? 

If your answers to these questions is a gen- 
erous yes, it is to you I am extending an invita- 
tion—an invitation that is 1,393 years old. 

I am inviting you to join the Secular Ob- 
lates of St. Benedict, an organization for Catho- 
lic men and women who devoutly and seriously 
try to live their daily life in the world according 
to the beautiful Rule of Saint Benedict. 

The Institute of the Oblates of St. Benedict 
like the Third Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic offers a religious rule of life to the 
spiritually ambitious Catholic living in the 
world. An oblate is not a monk or a religious, 
but a Catholic man or woman who is dissatis- 
fied with a commonplace spiritual life, and 
hankers for something higher. 

To be an oblate is to live the normal Catholic 
life in the world in a more devout way by fol- 
lowing a rule which obliges one to a few re- 
ligious exercises (not, however, under pain of 
sin) thus giving to one’s Catholic religion the 
important place in daily life which it deserves. 

The purpose of the oblates of St. Benedict is 
to offer to the spiritually ambitious Catholic 
living in the world an ancient, practical, and 
well established means of intelligently, and fer- 
vently taking part in the spiritual life of the 
Catholic Church. 

The real Catholic idea in religion is not to 
pray and do good works alone and off by one- 
self, but to join with as many others as pos- 
sible. The purpose of the oblates is a full par- 
ticipation in the life of the Church. This means 
for the oblate an active and social share in 
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Divine Worship, The Sacrifice of the Mass, 
prayers and good works. 

The means proposed is no other than affilia- 
tion to a particular monastery of the Benedic- 
tine Order by the reception of the scapular of 
St. Benedict. This time honored religious cus- 
tom originated with St. Benedict himself who 
in the sixth century admitted Tertullus, a 
Roman patrician, to a participation in the 
prayers and good works of the order. 

As early as the eighth century we find traces 
of this practice of investing people in the world 
with the scapular, and admitting them to a 
modified form of religious life according to the 
spirit of the Rule of St. Benedict. And in the 
eleventh century so common had this custom 
become throughout Europe that whole villages 
might be found whose people were affiliated to 
one or other of the great monasteries, and even 
sometimes leading a life resembling that of the 
First Christians as described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

To the prospective oblate who has a smatter- 
ing of Church History it should be interesting 
to know that the institute of Benedictine Ob- 
lates numbered among its members such men 
as Charlemagne, St. Henry, St. Thomas a 
Becket, and St. Thomas More, an emperor, a 
king, a martyred archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a lawyer, heroic enough to give up his life 
rather than his principles. 

In the long procession of oblates since Ter- 
tullus down to the last oblate invested with the 
scapular, the Benedictine oblates have num- 
bered men and women from all walks of life, 
priests, mothers and fathers and families, sol- 
diers, statesmen, laborers, engineers, society 
women, nurses, and maids. 

The only requisites for postulants of either 
sex are an upright character, the good intention 
to improve one’s spiritual life according to the 
simple rule of life proposed for the oblates, 
and the required age for the reception of the 
scapular, seventeen years. 

The religious ceremony of oblation, whereby 
sincere Catholics of either sex offer themselves 
to God and the Order of St. Benedict, does not 
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bind the oblates under pain of any sin what- 
ever. It has simply the force of a solemn prom- 
ise not lightly to be regarded. Oblates make 
their religious oblation before the superior of a 
particular monastery, or the delegate of the 
superior who may be your own parish priest. 
The oblate from this day onward is a spiritual 
child of this monastery. The oblate’s name is 
inscribed in the monastic register, and hence- 
forth that oblate shares in the communion of 
good works and prayers of the entire order of 
St. Benedict. 

The religious oblation like religious profes- 
sion is preceded by a one year novitiate. As 
soon as the postulant expresses a desire to be- 
come an oblate he can be invested with the 
scapular of St. Benedict and begin his novitiate. 
After a satisfactory year of novitiate the novice 
is admitted to religious oblation. 

The recitation of the morning and evening 
prayers of the Catholic Church, Prime and 
Compline, is recommended to the oblate, or in 
place of this a third part of the Rosary (5 
decades) daily, to be said in common with the 
family or a group of friends whenever possible. 
Tuesday is devoted to St. Benedict and on this 
day the oblate tries to hear Holy Mass, per- 
form a work of penance or do an act of Charity 
in honor of St. Benedict. Those oblates who 
can are advised to make an annual retreat at a 
Benedictine Monastery. 

Those of you, who after reading this brief 
sketch, feel interested enough to take the one 
step in the direction of a more devout Catholic 
life, and join the oblates of St. Benedict are 
cordially invited to write for further informa- 
tion to 

Rev. Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Romance is Never Easy 
(Continued from page 167) 


tions of health, weather and circumstances. 
Then they were gone—together! 

When Jack thought that he was far enough 
on the country road, he began, earnestly but 
calmly. The girl beside him took off her hat 


and allowed her golden hair to fly about in the 
April breeze. There was a moon and the eve- 
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ning smelled as evenings do smell after April 
rains—a wonderful smell that makes the heart 
of one feel a little ache. Natalie was remem- 
bering Michael. 

“For months, I’ve wanted to tell you this, 
but I held myself in check, waiting until I was 
dead certain. There isn’t a girl in the world 
like you, Natalie, and I was a fool not to have 
seen it before. Can you forget the stupid past 
and say that you will marry me?” 

“I can forget some things of the past, but I 
can’t jump back just where we left off and say 
I’ll marry you. I have other people to think of, 
Jack. How can you be certain, when you haven’t 
seen me for months? I’m still the same Natalie 
and lots of the things I used to do disgusted 
you, remember? I wasn’t always anxious to 
read a book or discuss a play. Sometimes I 
raved about Mrs. Dunn’s babies or Ann’s latest 
treasure for the hope chest. I—” 

“I know I want you!” Jack didn’t say he 
loved her, which made a difference. “Other 
girls are silly or boring compared to you. I 
haven’t had a sensible evening since I last spent 
an evening with you. Will you marry me?” 
Jack insisted. 

“How am I any different?” Natalie asked, 
for she seemed to herself much the same as 
Ann or Mary. . 

“You don’t chatter about this place you ate 
at and that ‘ducky’ tea room where you had 
your fortune told with ‘Tom’ or somebody. You 
aren’t everlastingly hinting to go to a dance. 
You don’t pride yourself on using the very 
latest slang or knowing the names of all the 
newest mixtures of drinks. You don’t pretend 
like everyone else. You’re genuine—with all 
your likes and dislikes. We can be engaged 
right away—and then someday we can be mar- 
ried.” 

Natalie realized quickly that Jack wanted her 
as a companion again but that he still did not 
want to be tied down right away by marriage. 
He would marry her, of course, rather than 
lose her, but he would prefer just being en- 
gaged. Across her mind came the last picture 
of them together, a night the last August, when 
he had been reading a story of beautiful love 
and she had looked at him—longingly perhaps 
and he had said sneeringly, ‘You don’t think I 
would ever want you, do you?’ All of a sudden 

(Turn to page 188) 
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upon the earth, from the blood of 
Abel the just, even unto the blood of 
Zacharias, etc.” The facts of history 
cannot be denied; in all uprisings in 
which a frenzied populace has been 
let loose, we usually find them kill- 
ing not only those whom they con- 
sider their political enemies but also 
directing their fury against the 
Catholic Church. And it appears to 
me that if men would think deeply 
about this fact, they would come to a 
very definite conclusion about this 
Church. 

Let us consider this affair in Spain 
as the most recent example. Here we 
see things destroyed and pillaged 
which were beautiful and harmless, 
rather built only for good; we see 
people tortured and murdered who 
were perfectly innocent, incapable of 
doing harm, nay, devoting their very 
lives to the common good. Yet we 
see the mob destroying these church- 
es and convents, venting their devil- 
ish fury on priests and nuns. Just 
why do they pick these out? Do you 
ever hear of them destroying prot- 
estant churches, murdering prot- 
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estant ministers? Did you ever hear 
of a Salvation Army lassie being cru- 
cified? What is the answer? The 
answer is very simple: The Catholic 
Church is the Church of Jesus Christ; 
it is divine. It is the only Church 
which is fulfilling this very definite 
prophecy of its Founder: “If they 
have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you.” The “they” Our Lord 
speaks of are the servants of the 
world, of Satan. So every time Satan 
enters into the heart of a man he in- 
variably hates the Catholic Church; 
when Satan enters into the heart of a 
mob, it hates the Catholic Church, it 
vents its fury against the Catholic 
Church: “And Satan entered into 
Judas ... and he went and discoursed 
with the chief priests and the magis- 
trates how he might betray him to 
them.” 

The Catholic Church has many 
evident marks which prove it to be 
divine; this last is a mark so evident 
that one wonders why all fair minded 
men do not see it and recognize it for 
what it is. 

HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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The Right of Private Ownership 


O the question: who has the right to own 

property? true philosophy answers that 
every individual man has a right to possess 
property. This is the doctrine of distributive 
ownership. According to this doctrine man has 
a natural right and hence a God-given right to 
own property. 

Pope Leo XIII in his famous Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, after having condemned the 
Socialists for various reasons, adds the follow- 
ing: “What is of still greater importance, how- 
ever, is that the remedy they propose is mani- 
festly against justice. For every man has by 
nature the right to possess property as his 
own.” The Holy Father points out that this is 
one of the chief points of distinction between 
man and the brute creation. The brute is deter- 
mined to action without the power of choice and 
hence has no power of self-direction. “It is.the 
mind, or the reason, which is the chief thing in 
us who are human-beings; it is this which 
makes a human being human, and distin- 
guishes him essentially and completely from the 
brute. And on this account, viz., that man alone 
among animals possesses reason—it must be 
within his right to have things not merely for 
temporary and momentary use, as other living 
beings have them, but in stable and perma- 
nent possession; he must have not only things 
which perish in the using, but also those which, 
though used, remain for use in the future.” 

Since Leo XIII is such a champion of the 
Right of Private Property let us follow further 
his line of reasoning. “This becomes still more 
clearly evident if we consider man’s nature a 
little more deeply. For man, comprehending 
by the power of his reason things innumerable, 
and joining the future wth the present—being, 
moreover, the master of his own acts—governs 
himself by the foresight of his counsel, under 
the eternal law and the power of God, whose 
Providence governs all things. Wherefore it is 
in his power to exercise his choice not only on 
things which regard his present welfare, but 
also on those which will be for his advantage 
in time to come. Hence man not only can pos- 
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sess the fruits of the earth, but also the earth 
itself; for of the products of the earth he can 
make provision for the future. Man’s needs do 
not die out, but recur; satisfied today, they de- 
mand new supplies tomorrow. Nature, there- 
fore, owes to man a storehouse that shall never 
fail, the daily supply of his daily wants. And 
this he finds only in the inexhaustible fertility 
of the earth.” 

Here the Socialist raises an objection. Man 
may have had this natural right, but the rights 
which he possessed he has given to the State. 
Note how the Socialist wants man to interfere 
with nature. The Liberalist does not want man 
to interfere with nature. The Pope says to the 
Socialist: Man must not interfere with nature: 
and he says to the Liberalist: Man must inter- 
fere with nature. Does the Pope contradict 
himself? No. The Pope gives an answer to 
both as they understand nature. The Socialist 
employs the word ‘natural’ in a different way 
than the Liberalist. 

Man may direct or assist nature but he can 
never, I say not only can never, but may never, 
subvert the fundamental laws of nature. Man 
uses machines by applying the laws of nature 
and in this way he assists nature. Man can 
never extinguish a law of nature. Thus if man 
by nature has a right to property, this right 
cannot be extinguished or absorbed by the 
State. The objection of the Socialist is thus an- 
swered by the Pope: “Nor must we, at this 
stage, have recourse to the State. Man is older 
than the State. And he holds the right of pro- 
viding for the life of his body prior to the 
formation of any State.” 

But the Socialist insists that the whole earth 
has been given by God to the universal human 
race and therefore things must be shared in 
common. The Holy Father explains: “And to 
say that God has given the earth to the use and 
enjoyment of the universal human race is not to 
deny that there can be private property. For 
God has granted the earth to mankind in gen- 
eral; not in the sense that all without distinc- 
tion can deal with it as they please, but rather 
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that no part of it has been assigned to anyone 
in particular, and that the limits of private pos- 
session have been left to be fixed by man’s own 
industry and the laws of individual peoples. 
Moreover, the earth, though divided among pri- 
vate owners, ceases not thereby to minister to 
the needs of all; for there is no one who does 
not live on what the land brings forth. Those 
who do not possess the soil, contribute their 
labor; so that it may be truly said that all 
human subsistence is derived either from labor 
on one’s own land, or from some laborious in- 
dustry which is paid either in the produce of 
the land itself or in that which is exchanged for 
what the land brings forth. 

“Here, again, we have another proof that 
private ownership is according to nature’s law. 
For that which is required for the preservation 
of life and for life’s well-being, is produced in 
great abundance by the earth, but not until man 
has brought it into cultivation and lavished 
upon it his care and skill. Now, when man thus 
spends the industry of his mind and the 
strength of his body in procuring the fruits of 
nature, by that act he makes his own that por- 
tion of nature’s field which he cultivates—that 
portion on which he leaves, as it were, the im- 
press of his own personality; and it cannot but 
be just that he should possess that portion as 
his own, and should have a right to keep it with- 
out molestation.” 

Thus the Holy Father has demonstrated that 
man has a natural right to property as an in- 
dividual man. These rights are still better seen 
if we consider them in relation to man’s social 
and domestic obligations. If a person has an 
obligation he has a right to use the means which 
were ordained by nature itself to fulfil his 
obligation. The Pope’s words are clear on this: 
“That right or property, therefore, which has 
been proved to belong naturally to individual 
persons must also belong to man in his capacity 
of head of a family; nay, such a person must 
possess this right so much the more clearly in 
proportion as his position multiplies his duties. 

“For it is a most sacred law of nature that a 
father must provide food and all necessaries for 
those whom he has begotten; and, similarly, 
nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry 
on, as it were, and continue his own personality, 
should be provided by him with all that is need- 
ful to enable them honorably to keep themselves 
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form want and misery in the uncertainties of 
this mortal life. Now, in no other way can a 
father effect this except by the ownership of 
profitable property, which he can transmit to 
his children by inheritance.” 


“ The Roman Praetor and the Slave 


ADRIAN Fries, O. S. B. 


The Colosseum glistened in the blazing Roman sun, 

That had often seen the triumph and the martyr’s 
trophy won; 

The massive circus quivered with the shouting of the 
crowd, 

When the mighty Praetor entered with his grand cor- 
tege and bowed. 


A spectacle awaited; soon the swelt’ring, seething mob 

Manifested their impatience yonder prison cell to rob. 

Impatient, too, the leopards in a spacious cage beneath; 

They were ready for the slaughter—primed and arméd 
to the teeth. 


The Christian slave was ushered to assume his noble 
stand 

Where so many died before him—on the Colosseum 
sand. 

Into the vast arena from their isolated den 

Bounded forth the savage monsters, feared alike by 
beasts and men. 


But lo! they stopped and cowered as they neared the 
sainted slave, 

Then returned as though affrighted to their blood- 
bespattered cave! 

The Praetor’s heart was melted such a marvel to be- 
hold; 

All aglow with admiration was that heart till then 
so cold. 


Thrusting off his jeweled sceptre, he forsook the royal 

And aa with the Christian on the blood-bespattered 

“] do believe?” he shouted, “in the God the Christians 

al his oaks shook with emotion) “... in that Father 
up above!” 


All was silence for a moment; then there rose a savage 
ory 

From the throats of teeming thousands, “Both the 
Christian dogs must die!” 

“Release the beasts!” was ordered, and some rebel 
dared obey; 

Bursting forth, the fearful leopards bounded out to take 
their prey. 


That day above in heaven were two splendid garlands 
spun; 
In the bloody Colosseum was a double triwmph won. 
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Oriental Benedictines 


HE Benedictine Order, now past its four- 

teen hundredth milestone, has always 
been associated with the Latin Church. Some 
years ago, however, a Benedictine priory, the 
monks of which were accorded the privilege of 
adopting the Oriental Rite, was founded at 
Amay in Belgium for the purpose of bringing 
back to reunion with Rome the.Orthodox Rus- 
sians. A similar project has for sometime 
been going on quietly and without the blare of 
trumpet at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, 
near Chicago, where a group of young Bene- 
dictines is in process of formation according to 
the Oriental Rite. To attain its end St. Pro- 
copius Abbey maintains a vigorous press, a 
high school, a college, and a seminary. Begin- 
ning with May of this year the abbey has been 
publishing in Russian and English The Voice 
of the Church, a monthly magazine to promote 
reunion of the Russians with Rome. 


St. Procopius Abbey, a foundation from St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey at Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
has labored zealously for more than fifty years 
for the propagation of the faith particularly 
among the Czechs and Slovaks in the United 
States. From this institution has sprung the 
Slovak monastery of St. Andrew at Cleveland, 
which was raised to the dignity of an abbey 
several years ago. 

The Holy See has now entrusted to St. Pro- 
copius Abbey another project—the founding in 
the United States in the near future of a Bene- 
dictine abbey of the Eastern Rite for the pur- 
pose of winning over the orthodox Russians. 
Young monks are now in training at Lisle to 
undertake this great work. 

To carry out its lofty aims and to fulfil the 
wishes of the Holy See in this matter, St. Pro- 
copius Abbey needs assistance. Possibly there 


are among our readers some who are both able 
and desirous of helping to carry the torch of 
faith to those who are separated from us. 
Whether your donation be great or small, it will 
be welcomed. Your good prayers, too, for the 
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success of the cause will be greatly appreciated. 
Send directly to St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, 
Illinois, whatever alms you may wish to con- 
tribute for the propagation of the faith among 
the Russians. 


Should anyone prefer to receive something 
tangible in return for the amount he contri- 
butes, and at the same time lend a helping hand, 
he may send for a box of beautiful Christmas 
cards with envelopes that sell for $1.00 the box. 
A reduction is given on quantity. All orders 
will be taken care of by St. Procopius Abbey. 


Intercession 


Few conversions are entirely due to the ef- 
forts of the Priest who instructs the converts. 
The prayers and mortifications of devout 
Catholics all over the world play a great part 
in obtaining the invaluable grace of the true 
Faith for pagans and heretics. It is most grati- 
fying to Almighty God to hear His faithful 
servants asking for others the same graces 
which they themselves possess, for thus they 
show that they really and truly value the 
precious boon of Faith. Perhaps at this very 
moment some humble and hidden nun or lay 
brother in some unthought of convent, or some 
lowly peddler on the streets of New York or 
London is obtaining the supply of grace neces- 
sary for the missionary to convert the people 
of the jungles, or for the gifted pulpit orator to 
touch the hearts of non-Catholics in one of our 
large cities. If it is possible for the big dyna- 
moes of the Southern Sierras Power Company 
of California to supply current which travels 
830 miles across the San Bernardino Desert, 
it is certainly not improbable that the grace or 
motive power necessary for the conversion of 
pagans may be obtained by the intercession of 
good Catholics living in another hemisphere! 
This intention,—the conversion of non-believers 
—has always been the special intention of the 
Popes of Rome. Let us make it ours also. V. D. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—Summer heat and drouth still prevailed at the 
opening of the fall term of school on September 11th. 


—This year the Seminary reports a slight increase 
in the enrollment over that of last year. In the Major 
Seminary there are 200 diocesan students who represent 
sixteen dioceses. Of these the bulk are preparing for 
the dioceses of Indianapolis, Louisville, and Fort Wayne. 
Added to this number are twenty-seven clerics of the 
Abbey who attend class in the Major Seminary. The 
Minor Seminary has an attendance of 138. The Junior 
Brother or Oblate school numbers twenty-eight. 


—The Very Rev. Rector of the Major Seminary, 
Father Anselm Schaaf, O. S. B., was celebrant of the 
Solemn High Mass in honor of the Holy Spirit to invoke 
the aid of the Most High upon the work of the coming 
year. At 7 p. m. that same evening after Compline 
Father Abbot delivered in the Abbey Church an address 
to the assembled student body. The Juramentum was 
then administered to all the Rev. Professors who teach 
at St. Meinrad.—For the benefit of those students who 
are preparing to serve in dioceses of the Southwest an 
introductory course in Spanish has been added to the 
curriculum in the Major Seminary. 


—On September 10th Father Abbot attended the 
solemn opening of Marmion Military Academy at 
Aurora, Illinois. Some 350 students are enrolled in that 
institution. Among the new professors on the faculty 
at Marmion are Father Thomas Schaefers, who for the 
past twenty-two years taught music and English at St. 
Meinrad, and Father Cornelius Waldo, who for some 
time past had been assistant priest at St. Benedict’s 
Church, Evansville. When Father Thomas sat at the 
console of the organ in the Abbey Church, the ivory 
keys yielded to the touch of a master. Then, too, be- 
cause of his numerous activities as director on the 
campus, as director of dramatics, of the orchestra, of 
the excellent St. Gregory Chancel Choir that responded 
to every least motion of hand or baton as if electrified, 
Father Thomas will be missed at St. Meinrad. But it 
was imperative that he go to Marmion as an instructor, 
hence we had to* make the sacrifice. Brother Gerard 
Nilan has also been assigned to Marmion to assist the 
Fathers there in their various duties. 


—The priests of the diocese made their annual retreat 
in two sections at the Abbey during the two last weeks 
of August under the guidance of the Rev. John B. 
Delaunay, C. S. C., now of Columbia University, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


—Mr. Peter Becher of St. Meinrad, a faithful em- 
ployee of Abbey for many years and a splendid type of 
Catholic, passed to his reward on August 19th. Rev. 
John Becher, a brother of the deceased, was celebrant 
of the solemn funeral requiem. Three nephews, Fathers 
Louis Becher, Charles Kunkler, and Fr. Raymond 
Hubers, O. S. B., a deacon, assisted at the altar. R. I. P. 


—The St. Meinrad Alumni Association will hold its 
annual meeting here at the Seminary on September 23 
and 24. The Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O. S. B., Abbot 
of St. Joseph’s Abbev in Louisiana, has been invited to 
offer up Pontifical High Mass on the morning of the 
24th. On June 11th of this year Abbot Columban cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of his ordination. He will thus 
have an opportunity to commemorate the happy event 
privately among his former fellow students and many 
of his quondam pupils. Last year we had with us 
Bishop Lillis of Kansas City who had observed his 
golden sacerdotal jubilee several months previously. His 
Excellency pontificated during the alumni meeting. 


—Father Prior Benedict departed on September 15th 
for the Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, to seek a 
cure for a persistent case of eczema of long-standing. 


—Among other appointments that have been made 
we find Father Martin Hoppenjans at the Abbey as 
spiritual director of the Seminary. Father Martin 
established St. Benedict’s parish at Evansville in the 
fall of 1912 and had been pastor ever since. He is suc- 
ceeded by Father Lambert Enslinger, who had been 
assistant at St. Benedict’s Church for the past two 
years. Father Walter Sullivan is the new assistant at 
St. Benedict’s. Father Louis Fuchs was transferred 
from the pastorate at Dale to St. Benedict’s also. There 
he will function as chaplain to the Poor Clares. Father 
Celestine Sander, chaplain for the past five years at the 
mother house of the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand, 
was made pastor at Dale, Father William Walker, 
assistant at Jasper for some months, is the new chap- 
lain at Ferdinand. Father James Reed, assistant at 
Huntingburg, has succeeded Father William at Jasper 
a large congregation that is taken care of by four 
priests of the Abbey. Father Charles Dudine was trans- 
ferred from Ferdinand to Huntingburg, while Father 
Matthew Preske, who was recalled from Marmion, has 
been assigned temporarily to Ferdinand. Father 
Chrysostom Coons, pastor at Ferdinand, is still absent 
receiving treatment for his eyes, which improve very 
slowly, if at all. 


“What is an epidemic?” asked a member of the 
school board who was quizzing a class. 


“What? No answer? This may give youaclue. An 
epidemic is anything that spreads—” 

“Jam, Sir!” quickly replied a little boy in the back 
seat. 


Elderly Hostess—So you are the daughter of my 
old friend Margaret Blank. I was at your christening 
eighteen years ago—but how you’ve changed.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Query Corner 


Although there are more Protestants than Catholics 
in this country, do the Catholics outnumber the mem- 
bers of every single Protestant denomination? 


According to the United States census of 1926 (the 
latest governmental figures) the Catholics in the 
United States numbered over eighteen million, while the 
largest single Protestant denomination, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, had a membership of four million 
persons. Most of the Protestant sects listed in the cen- 
sus had considerably less than one million adherents, 
The latest Catholic Directory gives the Catholic popula- 
=. the United States as slightly more than twenty 
million. 


If an Anglican priest joins the Catholic Church and 
wishes to be a Catholic priest, must he be ordained 
again? Anglicans claim that their priests are validly 
ordained just like Catholic priests, but what is the 
Church's view of this matter? 


Converts from the Anglican Church or the Church 
of England who wish to become priests must be or- 
dained, not again, but for the first time, since the or- 
dination which they may have received in the Anglican 
Church was not a valid ordination. In 1896 Pope Leo 
XIII officially declared that the orders conferred by 
bishops of the Anglican Church since 1550 have not 
been valid. In that year a new rite of ordination was 
introduced into the English Church, which had but a 
few years before separated from the Church of Rome. 
At that time the bishops of the English Church were 
for the most part still validly consecrated, having 
received their consecration from Catholic bishops, but 
in attempting to consecrate other bishops and ordain 
priests for the English Church, these Protestant bishops 
followed the new English ritual which did not contain 
the words and rites which are absolutely necessary for 
a valid ordination, nor did they have the proper inten- 
tion to ordain priests in the true sense. In the course 
of time all the priests and bishops in the Anglican 
Church, who had all been ordained in this manner, 
lacked valid ordination; hence the Anglican Church 
lost all claim to valid orders. Since all the priests and 
bishops of the Anglican Church today trace their or- 
dination or consecration back to these first Protestant 
bishops, it is evident that their ordinations are not 
valid, and that if they join the Catholic Church and 
wish to become priests they must receive all the sacred 
orders from the very beginning, just as the seminarian 
does who is preparing for the priesthood. 


Is it true that the United States once had a repre- 
sentative at the Papal Court in Rome? If it is true, 
when and how long did we have a representative at the 
Vatican? 

Yes, it is true. For twenty years, from 1848 to 1867, 
inclusive, the United States had a representative at the 
Papal Court in the Vatican. At this time the Pope was 
still the temporal sovereign of the Papal States, which 
comprised the central portion of Italy. The United 
States ministry was discontinued when it became cer- 
tain that the Pope would be deprived of his temporal 
sovereignty and when Congress refused to vote money 
for the maintenance of a minister at the Vatican. 


What is the little vestment called which the priest 
wears on his left arm while saying Mass? 


This vestment is known as a maniple. In its original 
meaning and usage, this little vestment was nothing 
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more than a handkerchief worn over the arm. The 
maniple is symbolic of penance and good works. It is 
the special badge of the order of subdeaconship, and is 
not worn by clerics in lower orders. 


I have heard that the so-called “Orthodox Greeks” 
are really not orthodox, but hold erroneous doctrines. 
What are those Greek Christians called who have the 
correct doctrine and who belong to the Catholic Church? 


“Orthodox Greek” is a misnomer. Those Oriental 
Christians who call themselves “Orthodox” (most of 
them are not Greeks, but persons of some other Oriental 
country and nationality who are popularly designated 
by the general name “Greek”) are really schismatics, 
who are separated from the Mother Church of Rome, 
and also heretics in so far as they do not hold the true 
Catholic doctrine regarding the primacy and infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff. Those Greek Christians who 
hold the Catholic teaching in its entirety and who be- 
a ha the Catholic Church are known as the “Greek 

niats.” 


Why is it forbidden to go to fortune tellers if one does 
not believe in them, but goes just for fun? 


Patronizing fortune tellers is a dangerous kind of 
fun. By fortune tellers I am supposing that you mean 
persons who claim that they can really prognosticate 
future things and who make a business of this trickery. 
Even though you may not believe in fortune tellers, 
to consult them is forbidden both on account of the 
danger of deception and fall into this superstition later 
on, and also on account of the scandal you might give to 
others. There are many ways of having innocent fun 
without toying with sin and the devil. 


Is the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin into Heaven an article of Faith? What proof have 
we that the body of the Blessed Virgin was taken up 
into Heaven? 


—_ - the doctrine of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin into Heaven has not as yet n officially 
defined by the Church as an article of faith, it is 
nevertheless the common teaching of the Church, ex- 
pressed especially in the solemn liturgy of the Feast 
of the Assumption which has been celebrated ever since 
the fifth century. Since the doctrine of Mary’s As- 
sumption enjoys such high honor in the Church, it 
would be rash and impious to deny it. It is true that 
no proof of Mary’s bodily Assumption is directly con- 
tained in Holy Scripture, but, like many doctrines of 
faith, it is well established by Catholic tradition. On 
account of her dignity as Mother of God and her 
absolute sinlessness, it was but proper that Mary’s body 
should not undergo the corruption of the grave, but 
should be taken up whole and incorrupt into Heaven. 


A friend of mine has a Votive Mass said on certain 
occasions. What is meant by such a Votive Mass? 
Can it be said any time? 


A Votive Mass is a Mass of devotion which does not 
correspond to the Office of the day on which it is cele- 
brated. A Votive Mass may be offered in honor of 
Our Lord or the Blessed Virgin or one of the Saints, 
or it may be a Mass for a special intention, such as a 
Mass of Thanksgivi These Masses are not permitted 


on Sundays, larger feasts (those of a “double rite”), 
and certain other days designated by the Church. 
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The Home Circle 


Month of the Rosary 


Love for Mary is the mark of the Catholic; no 
others give her honor. It would seem, those outside 
the True Faith are jealous of the honor we pay her; 
they sneer, and say that we worship and adore her, 
paying court to her in a manner which belongs to God 
alone. They disdain to address their prayers to her and 
ignore her completely, while pretending to do honor 
to her Son. Is any man on earth offended if someone 
does honor to his mother in order to please him? Hard- 
ly. Our Lord loved her tenderly—so much so that He 
took her bodily to Heaven. Why 
then should He be offended, as 
our separated brethren fear, if 
we do her honor and pray to 
her? 

St. Bernard says that all 
graces come to us through the 
hands of Mary; God has given 
into her hands the key to His 
coffers, and it is through her 
intercession that the treasures 
of Heaven are showered upon 
us. So true is this, that He per- 
mitted her to appear at Lourdes 
and to St. Dominic, and to St. 
Catherine Labouré, and at nu- 
merous other times, in order to 
give us easier access to the 
graces which He permits her to 
distribute; her motherly heart, 
yearning over us, poor sinners, 
invents various new ways in 
which we may contact Heaven. 
Her love for us is so great, that 
at these various times, it literal- 
ly dragged her out of Heaven to 
appear to some poor mortal, 
that she might distribute keys to 
us, as it were, to the treasures 
of Heaven. 

Such a key is the Rosary; with it we may unlock 
the gates of the heavenly city for ourselves and others; 
with it we may move Heaven and earth—besiege the 
Heart of God when it is closed against us in anger over 
our sins, and win; change hearts of stone to the soft- 
ness of butter; draw sinners to the feet of Christ; 
avert calamity; obtain coveted graces for ourselves; 
assist countries torn by strife and war. Let us use 
the Rosary as our weapon in all troubles and dangers, 
in temptation, in our sorest need. Mary never turns 
a deaf ear! 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


Play is the Child’s Business 


As adults, we all have our particular work, certain 
tasks to attend to, a business of some kind to follow, 
be it school, housework, or a job in the workaday world. 
But before we became adults, we were children, with a 
whole new world to study, new and fascinating ex- 
periences to enjoy, days, weeks and months of absorbing 
things to do, to see, to learn. The child’s particular 
business is, first of all, play. Before he attends school, 
his hours are filled, between sleep and meals, with 
various kinds of games, played with toys, or companions 
or make-believe, which needs no 
toys at all. 

Some children play naturally; 
put a group of toys before them, 
and they will at once seat them- 
selves on the floor, and be ab- 
sorbed for hours in the various 
articles given them. Others 
need to be taught how to play; 
one particular little boy, who 
had a quantity of beautiful toys, 
among which were a large hobby 
horse, a _ velocipede, coaster 
wagon, and toy automobile, 
would stare at them when his 
mother brought them out, and 
then come to her in a few min- 
utes with the cry: “Mother, 
what should I do? I don’t know 
what to play!” 

Such a child must be taught 
how to play; Mother must sup- 
ply the imagination the first few 
times and invent some fascinat- 
ing make-believe game with the 
toys, until the youngster 
catches on, and begins to make 
up his own games. During the 
summer months, the child should 
be outdoors from morn until 
night, and deeply absorbed in his play. In proportion 
as he has played when a child, so will he be absorbed 
in his work when an adult. The child who does not 
know how to play should have a little companion or 
two, who will soon teach him various interesting ways 
to use his toys. 

Sometimes toys pall on a child; in that case, Mother 
should put them all away in a closet for a week or 
two, after which they will seem new again. Common- 
place objects, such as spools, buttons and beads to be 
strung, nails to be hammered in a board, etc., will make 
a welcome change. 
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Benedictine Missions 


On July 25 Father Ambrose, formerly of Seven 
Dolors Mission at Fort Totten, N. Dak., celebrated his 
Golden Jubilee; fifty years ago on that day he took 
the religious vows of the Benedictine, and since that, 
all of his priestly years were dedicated to the American 
Indian. A reception was held at Marty in his honor 
and supper was served in the school dining room. Sev- 
eral visiting priests were in attendance, and heartfelt 
speeches of congratulation were made, to which he re- 
sponded, recounting some of his adventures during the 
long years of his missionary service. 

His first thirty years were spent in missionary work 
on the Crow Creek Reservation. The next sixteen years 
were spent among the Indians of the Devil’s Lake 
region, and the last two years at Marty. After the 
- disastrous fire at Fort Totten, he built the fire-proof 
School of the Little Flower, and gradually, the work 
became too heavy and he was relieved of his heavy 
charge and sent to help Father Sylvester at Marty. 
Many happy returns, Father Ambrose! 

Father Sylvester has just had erected a swimming 
pool for the little tots at the St. Placid Home, and an- 
other at the school at Marty. The latter is a gal- 
vanized tank 30 feet in diameter, and the small chil- 
dren who have stayed over the summer, now swim every 
day. Truly, Father Sylvester has the welfare of his 
little charges at heart; anything that can do them good 
or give them pleasure, he secures for them. The Indian 
boys who have studied manual training, and their car- 
penter teacher, have just erected a new classroom 
during the summer, to be all ready in September, to care 
for still more children. Let us help! 

We still have not been able to buy any sewing 
machines for Father Justin, although the Sisters and 
girls need them sorely. We are selling STOP-RUN for 
the Missions, and especially to gather funds for these 
sewing machines. STOP-RUN is a powder which, if 
dissolved in a quart of warm water, will prevent runs 
in silk stockings when soaked in it. 15¢, 2 for 25¢. 
Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Fall Dyeing 


After the hot, bright summer, a great many things 
may look faded and ugly, and yet the housewife who 
loves to have things spick and span cannot see her 
way clear to spending a lot of money on renovating. 
The answer is—dye. Some women complain, however, 
that they are never able to dye anything successfully; 
the reason is, that they have slipped up on some rule 
or other. Directions must be followed to the letter in 
order to have success in dyeing. 

First of all, the right amount of water must be meas- 
ured out into an enamel vessel (never use a metal 
vessel). The article to be dyed should first be thorough- 
’ ly washed and rinsed, then tested in the amount of 
wat-r to see that dye will cover the material without 
cro./ding. Wring out the garment and observe how 
much water was required to cover it. Then change to 
clean water, add a handful of salt, and put on stove to 
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boil. However, do not wait until the water is boiling 
to immerse the garment; a more even color is obtained 
by placing material in dye bath while only warm and 
allowing it to come to a boil. As soon as the water is 
warm, add the dye and stir thoroughly; when dis- 
solved, put in the garment and stir it around for about 
five minutes, so the dye will be evenly distributed. It 
should boil thirty minutes, (unless only a pale shade is 
desired) during which time the material should be 
stirred constantly; otherwise the dye will settle on 
more heavily in some places. 


After the thirty minutes have elapsed, take the pan 
to the sink and allow cold water to run into it, dousing 
garment up and down until the water runs clear. If 
the dye bath is to be saved for some other article, lift 
out garment with a stick, allow most of dye to drip 
off, and place in a pan of cold running water in the 
sink. Rinse until clear and hang outside until half dry. 
Press at once. If these directions are followed ac- 
curately, the dyeing process will be successful. 


The Perfect Wife 


A list of “don’t’s” for wives 
has been going the rounds, and 
interested parties have been 
keeping score as to how they 
rate. Some say it originated 
(strangely enough) in Holly- 
wood; others say a college professor drew it up. How- 
ever that is, it contains some good points: 

Don’t expect a husband to pamper you. 

Don’t overstep your allowance and then expect help 
from him. 

Don’t make him get up in the night to investigate 
every noise you hear. 

Don’t be jealous and show it. 

Don’t tease him for affection when you know he is 
tired. 

Don’t nag him about not making enough money. 

Don’t fail to look well-groomed when he comes home. 

Don’t correct his grammatical mistakes before 
friends. 

Don’t nag him to do neglected household chores. 

Don’t be too “high-and-mighty” to patch, mend and 
darn, or redesign your dresses, for the sake of economy. 

Don’t bring up his faults before others. 

Don’t squeeze the tooth-paste from the top or lose the 
cap. 

Don’t interrupt his stories or look bored when he tells 
them. 

Don’t discuss your marriage difficulties with others. 

Don’t keep the bed light on if he wants to sleep. 

Don’t fail to be a good listener if he feels like talking 
shop. 

Don’t leave hair in the wash basin, or your garments 
lying about. 

Don’t nag about bath towels, socks or slippers which 
he forgets, among other things, to put in their proper 
places. 

Don’t mind a little cigar ashes; be sweet about it. 

Don’t have a chip on your shoulder all the time. 
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Don’t greet him in the evening wtih a sob story, or a 
lot of troubles. 

Don’t make evening engagements without consulting 
him. 


Making Slip-Covers 


Sometimes we grow tired of seeing the same shabby 
pieces of furniture which we are unable to replace. 
However, there is nothing to prevent the making of some 
gay slip-covers of chintz or cretonne, jasper cloth or 
denim, in any color desired. The chintz and cretonne 
are pretty for summer, while with winter approaching, 
the more sedate jasper and denim may be chosen in 
wine reds, dark green, tan, gray or brown. These 
covers are not at all hard to make. Lay the cloth 
along the back and cut, leaving an inch for seam; 
secure it to the upholstery by rows of pins, so it will 
not slip while cutting. Then lay along the back the 
same way and cut; now pin your edges together, being 
careful, of course, that the material is wrong side out. 

Lay cloth along the arms the same way, and take out 
the cushion and place the pieces along all six sides, 
and pin edges together, wrong side out. When the up- 
per parts are all pinned together, slip off and run up 
all seams on the machine. This done, put it back on 
the chair and measure out enough cloth along the bot- 
tom to make a ruffle, which is box-pleated or side- 
pleated onto the bottom of the slip-cover, about one and 
one-half inches from the floor in length. Allow for 
hem at the bottom. Run up ruffle on machine. 

Now turn inside out, and your slip-cover is ready 
to put on and cover the defects of the old uphoistery. 
If there are no springs falling out, or stuffing oozing 
through holes, your chair should be as good as new, and 
may be slip-covered indefinitely, always with some new 
and pleasing material, which, after all, takes the mon- 
otony out of housekeeping. 

The seams may be left plain, merely turned inside 
out, or the cloth may be pinned to the chair, right side 
out, the seams made on the right side, and then bound 
with some matching binding. Most bought slip-covers 
are made with this binding, and it gives a professional 
touch. 


Lace Making 


Not so many years ago we were all sitting around 
in nooks and corners, plying crocheting needles as if 
our lives depended upon it, and turning out yards upon 
yards of lace edgings, for curtains, doilies, scarfs, 
tablecloths round and square, etc. That was just a 
revival, for a time, of the “hand-work age” of our 
mothers, who, before the advent of the sewing machine, 
did everything by hand, even to making whole dresses 
stitch by stitch, patiently with one small needle. 


Now we have the “machine age,” when everything 
is turned out by iron hands—whirling wheels and fly- 
ing belts, and sparking dynamos—dresses, shoes, car- 
pets, dishes, stoves—and lace. Lace making is a very 
old art. After woman had enough cloth for her dress- 
making and shoemaking and headdress making, she 
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turned to ornamentation, and this found perfect ex- 
pression in the delicate strands of thread, intricately 
woven together in beautiful designs, forming what we 
call lace. 

These lengths or squares or rounds of delicate beau- 
ty, patiently made during long, tedious hours by wom- 
en, have always been considered very valuable, and 
although machine-made lace may be very dainty and 
a very good imitation of the handmade varieties, some- 
how it has never won the distinction attached to the 
latter. The machine cannot entirely give us the beau- 
ty and variety of texture we find in a needle-point or 
bobbin-made lace. To watch one of the foreign women 
seated with a cushion on her lap, on which is a parch- 
ment with the design drawn upon it, and pins stuck 
through it in a bewildering maze, around which she 
throws her bobbins, twisting, turning, going over, un- 
der—is to come away amazed at the beauty of the 
complicated design, and the patience of the worker. 

Lace was first made and worn in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was made in Italy, France, Spain, Flanders, 
and even in the Far East, but Italy claims the honor 
of originating the first specimens. 


Household Hints 


Save the small brown grocery bags you receive at 
the store and put your fruit and jelly jars in them, 
twisting the top shut and pasting on a label as to con- 
tents. Being in the dark, they will thus keep better, 
and also remain clean and free from dust when ready 
to use. 

When repairing a tear in a glove, it is better to use a 
“lacing stitch,” that is, sticking the needle from edge 
to edge instead of just whipping it shut. If badly 
frayed, buttonhole the edges with a tiny stitch first, 
then draw the buttonholing together neatly. 

A small bottle of vinegar on or near the sink is said 
to be a beauty aid to the hands. Each time after having 
them in water, sprinkle a few drops of vinegar on and 
rub it in. 

Save the water in which ear corn has been boiled; 
soak the silverware in it about 15 minutes and all tar- 
nish will disappear. 

To soothe a burn, cover at once with egg-white. 


Recipes 


FisH Baits: Salmon, tuna or codfish may be used 
for this recipe: Mix a cupful of finely chopped fish in 
a bowl with one cup corn meal, one egg, one teaspoon 
baking powder, salt and pepper to taste, and enough 
white flour to make firm little balls when rolled between 
the hands. Add a bit of milk if more moisture is 
needed. Have a pan of deep fat and fry to a golden 
brown. Serve with this, green peppers stuffed with 
Spanish rice, creamed celery and buttered canned peas. 


PeacH ROLL: Make a biscuit dough and roll out; 
spread with sliced peaches, dot with butter, and sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon. Roll up and place in greased 
pan. Make a syrup of one cup sugar and % cup water, 
boiling until thick, and pour over the roll. Bake about 
20 minutes. 


For You to Play 
Mother’s Birthday Gift 


Scene: The Mahoney 
Home. 
Characters: Dad, Paul, 





Harold and a Group of 
Boys. 


(Dad, Harold and Paul are discussing Mother’s 
birthday gift—Paul is taking money out of 
his bank.) 

Paul: Dad, isn’t it great to think that we can 
give Mother the very salad dish that she’s 
been longing for? 

Harold: A million thanks, Dad, for giving us 
the dollar that we needed. 

Paul: You’re a real Pal to us and we love you 
for your kindness, Dad. 

Dad: I can just see Mother’s eyes dance, when 
you give her the dish. 

Harold: I can hardly wait. 

Dad: Boys, shall I drive you down to the 
Novelty Shop? 

Paul: Thanks, Dad, but we’d rather go alone. 
It will be more fun. 

Dad: Well, be on your way. Listen boys, one 
thing I ask of you, please hurry back; do not 
stop to play on the way. Remember the dish 
is breakable, so be careful. Can I trust you? 


Scene II. 
Scene: Sidewalk, a group of boys are playing. 
(Paul and Harold come upon the scene, carry- 
ing the package.) 
George: Hello there! 
Paul and Harold: Hello fellows! 
Mike: (looking up) Well, look who’s here! 
Jack: We just needed two more boys for the 
game. 
Bill: Come on, play with us. 
(Paul and Harold start on) 
Fritz: What’s the big hurry? 
Bobby: Are you going to a fire? 
Paul: We’re sorry but we can’t play this morn- 
ing. 
Harold: We'll come back this afternoon. 
Frank: We won't be here this afternoon. 
Pat: We’re going swimming this afternoon. 
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Bill: I’m still wondering why you are in such 
a big hurry. 

Paul: Today is Mother’s birthday; we have 
gotten her a lovely salad dish as a gift. 

Harold: Father told us to come right home, 
and not to play on the way. 

Mike: It’s only ten o’clock, come on and play 
at least half an hour. 


Harold: Come on, Paul, we can play a little 
while. I'll put the dish over here. 
Paul: Be careful fellows, don’t step in it. 


(A game of leap frog begins. After few min- 
utes of play, someone steps into the dish and 
breaks it.) 

Harold: (Beginning to cry) We’ve broken 
Mother’s birthday gift. 

Paul: What will Dad say? 

Harold: I’m afraid to go home, for we will get 
a whipping. 

Paul: I can’t go home and tell Dad that we’ve 
broken the gift. He trusted us and thought 
we would obey him. 

Harold: I am sorry, too, but think of the pun- 
ishment we will get for not obeying him. 

Paul: I don’t care about the whipping for we 
deserve that; but we have disobeyed Dad 
who is so good to us and who is always ready 
to help us. We have displeased and hurt 
him, that is what makes me sad. 

Harold: Come on, Paul, let’s go home and tell 
Dad. He will forgive us. 

(They start away.) 


Paul: I have an idea. Didn’t Dad promise 
you a pair of skates for your birthday? 

Harold: Great! Instead of buying the skates, 
I'll ask him to buy another dish for Mother. 
I can get my skates later. Then everything 
will work out as we had planned and Dad will 
not be displeased with us. 


(They leave.) 


For You To Learn 


Everything that God makes is called a 
creature. The sun, the moon, and the stars are 
creatures of God. The earth and everything on 
it are also creatures of God. Man is the chief 
creature of God living upon this earth. 
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When God made the first man, Adam, He 
gave him many wonderful gifts that He did not 
give to other creatures. God gave the plants 
the power to grow. He gave the animals the 
power to grow and the power to move about. 
He gave all these powers and the power to know 
and to will to man. The first man could think 
and know because he had a mind. He could 
choose and love because he had a will. Man 
could not know and choose with his body, but 
he could know and chose with his soul, there- 
fore, knowing and willing are called powers of 
the soul. 

Besides these wonderful powers God gave 
man the gift of sharing in His own divine life. 
This great privilege is called sanctifying grace. 
Sanctifying grace gave man a special likeness 
to God and made him His child. As a child of 
God, the first man belonged with God, in God’s 
home in heaven. God made the soul of man to 
live forever. 

In bestowing these great gifts God showed 
His great love for man, and He wished man to 
do something to show that he loved Him. To 
test man’s love for Him, God gave Adam a com- 
mand. He told him there was one kind of fruit 
in Paradise which he must not eat. You know 
the story of how Adam failed in this test and 
turned away from God. 

By turning away from God Adam lost the 
great privilege of sharing in the divine life, he 
lost his rights as a child of God. He incurred 
the punishment of God. 

God in His mercy had pity on Adam. Before 
He drove Adam out of Paradise, God promised 
to send a Redeemer. Through the works and 
merits of the Redeemer, God planned that man 
might once more share in His divine life 
through sanctifying grace. 

Because you are a child of God you, too, lost 
this great privilege. You were born in what 
is called the state of original sin. Baptism 
washed away this sin and made you once more 
a child of God and a sharer in the divine life. 

When sanctifying grace is in your soul there 
is a great difference in the way your mind 
thinks about God and in the way your will 
chooses to love and serve God. You naturally 
turn toward one whom you love. 

Strive to know God better by thinking of Him 
often. All God’s creatures should remind you 
of God because all creation shows forth God’s 
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love, power, beauty and goodness. Learn to 
know God better by talking to Him in prayer 
and by listening to others speak about Him. 
Thus learning to know God you will love and 
serve Him, thereby, you will gain happiness 
here and hereafter. 


Find the correct ending: 


1. A creature is anything 
God gave man the gift 
By turning away from God man lost 
You are born 
Baptism made you 
By loving and serving God you gain 
of sharing in His own divine life. 
in the state of original sin. 
happiness here and hereafter. 
that God has made. 
the privilege of sharing in the divine 
life. 
) achild of God. 


Something for Little Folks to do 


Read the verses. Say the right word when 
you come to each blank space. If the first word 
that occurs to you does not sound correct, try 
another—and keep trying until you make a 


good rhyme. 


AAAAA SPY 
ee Ne ee ee 
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1. God gave ........ someone to love, 
My mother _...... and true. 
She spends her ........ life in care for me 
I know you'd love her, -........ 
2. A daddy dear ....... gave to me 
So big is ....... and strong. 
Oh! he is very ....... to me 


He works the whole day _....... 


3. God gave some little girls and ........ 
Who live at home with __..._.. 


Their parents are the same _....... mine. 
ks shcaes group are we. 
4. The things we get at __..... time 
I ettiaits from God you know. 
They’re big -....... and 
horns that shine 
NE thanks to God 
let’s show. 


Eliza Jane will appear in 
the Children’s Corner next 
month. 
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Romance is Never Easy 
(Continued from page 175) 


she wanted to cry. Jack, who had hurt her so! 
and Michael who never showed the slightest in- 
terest in her as anything but a friend! She 
was the marrying type, who loved to plan 
homes and love children. She didn’t care what 
happened to her now. The world was a lonely 
place. She must go home and cry. 


“T’ll think it over, Jack,” Natalie heard her- 
self saying, but she knew that it would be use- 
less, for she loved Michael and better to hope 
for Michael than be engaged to Jack. Her con-, 
science bothered her and she added, “I don’t 
think my answer will be ‘yes’. I have several 
things to think about.” 


“You'll give me a date? Tuesday or any day 


you like?” Jack asked. 
“Yes, Tuesday. I may know by then and I 
may not.” Natalie determined to go out with 


Jack again for after all that was what Jack 
really wanted her for, and Michael—he wanted 
her for the same thing—companionship. May- 
be nobody ever loved anybody. No, that was 
wrong, because Bud and Ann—. 


When Michael opened the front door for 
Natalie, at ten that evening, he said, “Ah!” tri- 
umphantly, as if he had just won a victory or 
just conquered in an argument. Natalie heard 
it and flew into a rage. So he was throwing it 
at her that after all, she HAD gone back to 
Jack, that it was just a lover’s quarrel as 
Michael had always claimed. Natalie was sur- 
prised at her own fury, but she almost hated 
Michael. She didn’t stop to realize that anger 
is often the outcome of a miserable lonely mood. 
One wearies of raving against fate, so one flies 
into a rage at the slightest provocation from the 
very first unfortunate individual across one’s 
path. 

“You needn’t AH me!” Natalie cried, as she 
stepped into the parlor. ‘What if I have gone 
back to Jack, as you said I would? What reason 
did you give me to remain apart from him?” 
She stopped for breath. 

“None, I hope,” Michael replied, wondering 
what he had done to merit this. 


“You hope? Oh, you needn’t think you made 
any missteps or that I fear you implied you 
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would marry me. I know your type, only you’re 
far worse than Jack ever was. I was right that 
first evening I saw you again when I told you 
that you were worse than Jack. Keep still,” 
she warned as he tried to interrupt. “Jack is 
better because he admitted straight out that he 
didn’t want to be tied down, but you—making 
me believe that you would marry if you made 
thirty-five a week and if the right girl would 
say ‘yes’. The joke’s on me—lI believed you! 
Well, I have just awakened. I’m going back to 
Jack and he wants to marry me! That will be 
a surprise to you of course, but—oh, I hate 
you!” Natalie was miserable. She knew she 
was being unreasonable and that Michael 
couldn’t help it if he didn’t love her. She turned 
to leave the parlor. Michel grabbed her arm. 


“You can marry ten Jacks for all I care, but 
you’re going to listen to me first. I’ve loved you 
from the very moment I saw you first—years 
ago—but I won’t marry you. I’m not making 
thirty-five a week and that wouldn’t be—” 

“You needn’t rub it in,” Natalie flung at him, 
and added, “but I don’t believe you love me 
either!” 


“Well, I do. Do you think it’s been easy all 
these months, loving you as I do, and not even 
touching your hand? Do you think I really 
wanted you to go back to Jack? What do you 
think I’m made of? You couldn’t even begin to 
imagine the fight I’ve had with myself tonight. 
I’ve been playing Solitaire, wondering what you 
were saying and thinking. I’ve been raving 
against Providence and telling God that he let 
me down, just as I let Him down. I told myself 
it was good for me. I told myself 1 deserve 
no better, but that didn’t make it easier. Then, 
somehow, I realized that Christ wasn’t letting 
me down, that He didn’t do things that way. I 
told myself I was acting like a spoiled child and 
not aman. I fought back and forth, and just 
as you entered, I realized that I was the mak- 
ings of a man and I said AH. The Italian is 
moving out tomorrow, and so am I!” Michael 
walked to the sofa and sat down. “Jack can 
have you. I don’t want a girl who understands 
me as little as you do.” 


“TI don’t believe a word of it,” Natalie said, 
lamely, and ran upstairs. She threw her hat 


on the bed. She washed her face again and 
again, applying cold water and telling herself 
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that she must think. Finally, she threw her 
wash rag on the movable rod and softly went 
down the stairs. There wasn’t a sound. Had 
he gone out? There wasn’t any light. 


8. 


ATALIE felt her way, softly, to the door 

leading into the parlor. She peered in. 
At first, she could see nothing. After awhile, 
she saw Michael sitting on the sofa, with his 
face buried in his arms which hung over the 
end of the sofa. His back was to her. She could 
make out his white shirted back and his dark 
head. 

What was she going to say to him anyhow? 
Words would come! She walked softly to him. 
If he heard her, he gave no sign. She placed 
a warm hand on his shoulder. He sat up with 


a jerk. 
“Natalie!” he cried. 
“Michael! Michael, darling!” she whispered, 


standing beside him. Then, she slid one arm 
about his shoulders and pulled his head within 
the circle of her arm till it rested against her. 

“It’s no use, Natalie,” Michael said dully. 

“Do you love me—yet?” Natalie asked, com- 
ing to the point. 

“Yes, but it’s no use,” Michael repeated. 

She released him and sat on the sofa beside 
him. They sat for a moment, in silence and 
darkness. She slipped her hand into his which 
was lying on the sofa listlessly. He held it, 
hurting her, but she said nothing. 

“Can I plan for the both of us, Michael?” 
Natalie pleaded. 

“If you wish,” Michael replied. 

“You’re making about twenty a week from 
both your jobs and you have a house.” 

“After to-night, it won’t be rented,” he re- 
minded her. “I should have sold it to him. I 
think it’s too late, for he has signed papers for 
another, but maybe—” 


“No, we don’t want to sell it. You won’t 
laugh?” she asked. 
“You want to start a tea room?” Michael 


teased, with a sound in his voice that was an 
attempt at his old tone. 

“No, I want to start a home in it—for you 
and me!” It was out! 

“You! in that neighborhood—in that old 
house—after that family with kids all over, on 


twenty dollars a week! Never!” Michael de- 
clared. 

“T’ve got it all planned, because I was hoping 
you would ask me someday. Bud and Ann want 
to marry next month and they can’t because 
they haven’t a place to stay. If you and I left 
here, they could move in my room. That would 
help dad and give Bud and Ann a chance to get 
married. You and I could move into your house. 
It would take about a month to get our names 
registered and read off in Church, and for me 
to prepare for the marriage. I always wanted 
to be a June bride anyway. In the meantime, 
we could have the house fixed up a little, some 
new paper for the walls and a little new fur- 
niture. Say, yes, Michael—say yes!” Natalie 
pleaded, with real fervor. 

“No!” Michael thundered. 


“Then, you don’t love me!” Natalie declared. 
She withdrew her hand from his. 

“Tt’s because I love—” Michael began, but she 
interrupted. 

“Bother! you love me and you refuse the only 
thing I have ever asked of you. It’s humiliat- 
ing for a girl to propose to a fellow, but I did 
it and you embarrass me by refusing! I see, 
you just don’t want to marry me. You don’t 
love me, but you can keep on saying you do and 
make believe you are sacrificing yourself for 
me. You’ve refused me the only thing I have 
ever wanted—a little home. I wouldn’t have 
asked, only—I thought—you really—” Natalie 
burst into tears. 


“Oh, my dear!” Michael said awkwardly 
and patted her shoulder. “I swear I love you. 
I’ll remember this as long as I live. Listen, 
dear—maybe someday if you will wait for me— 
but don’t you see that it all takes money?” 

“T’ve got nearly two hundred dollars saved.” 
Natalie said, hopefully. 

“Your tuition for a year of college, and you’re 
going in the Fall,” Michael declared. 

“Oh, no, I’m not! Don’t you think I would 
rather have a home than a degree? I wanted to 
be educated so that I might be pleasing to my 
husband and a help to my children. I can do 
that with my two years of college, and some 
day, when you’re a lawyer and making money, 
maybe I’ll go to night school and finish. I was 


hoping I might lend it to you to finish law 
school, but if you don’t let me have my way, 
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I’ll buy a hope chest and hundreds of silks and 
satins and marry Jack!” She wouldn’t of 
course, she knew. 


“There!” Michael pointed out. “Other girls 
spend years gathering a hope chest and you 
would marry me without having a thing. What 
kind of a cad would I be?” 


“I thought of that too. I'll spend fifty dol- 
lars for pretty things and a hundred and fifty 
for furniture and the like. You can pay it back 
to me when you make money, little by little, 
and I’ll fill my hope chest then. It’ll be more 
fun because you can help me choose the things 
and Ann and Mary will have ceased talking 
about theirs and will be very interested in mine. 
Oh, Michael, it’s the thing I’ve wanted since I 
was a little girl, and I love the neighborhood. 
The German woman has promised to teach me 
how to make such good coffee cake cheaply too. 
This is the twenty-first of April—how about 
the—let’s see—the first Friday in June?” 
Natalie clapped her hands. 


“What will your Mother say?” 
asked. 


“Mother has been wondering for months 
when you would ask me. She was sure you 
loved me, but I wasn’t so sure. Dad said it 
was hard to tell.” 


“You are a mystery. But this was a perfect 
though hard romance,” Michael whispered. 
“T think it was too!”” Natalie replied. 


(The End) 


Michael 


The Prettiest Girl 
(Continued from page 173) 


There was a roar of laughter at this sally. 


“T’ll send a chicken a week around for twenty- 
five weeks,” said the butcher. 


In the whirl of announcements which fol- 
lowed, Molly held Mary Jane’s hand closely be- 
tween her own. Her little Mary Jane! To think 
of what might have happened had Sister not 
been in the yard to see that smoke! And John 
Ragen? Well, he was shouldering his way to- 
wards Molly, red-faced but certain. 

“Well, Molly? May I call for you tonight?” 

Molly nodded. 
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“And maybe—” he began. “Ah, Molly, I’ve 
been thinking of asking you something for a 
long, long time but the words haven’t come to 
me yet. Just the thought. Maybe you'll be 
waiting to hear the words, Molly?” 


“Maybe I will,” she told him with downcast 
eyes. 

And after all, she laid aside the old organdie 
and wore the sapphire velvet that night and 
John Ragen always said for years after that 
Molly was the prettiest girl at the dance! 


How pleasing to the Heart of Jesus are those 
who visit Him often and who love to keep Him 
company in the church where He dwells in His 
Sacrament.—St. Alphonsus Ligouri. 


What seek you that you will not find in Jesus 
Christ? If you are sick, He is your physician. 
In affliction He is your comfort, in exile your 
hope. If you are attacked He is your defender. 
In darkness He is your light. He is your spouse, 
your friend, your brother.—St. Bernard. 


When you have received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, withdraw within yourself, and collect all 
the faculties of your soul to adore this Sover- 
eign King, and relish by a lively faith the spir- 
itual refreshments which this divine Food pro- 
duces in your breast.—St. Francis de Sales. 


Books Received 


The Triptych of the Three Kings, by Felix Timmer- 
mans, translated by H. L. Ripperger. An amazing, yet 
simple story, full of human interest, told with a sim- 
plicity and a boldness of language as vy ~ | as 
it is rare. It fairly bubbles over with the spirit of 
Christmas. Your soul will thrill within you as you 
make the rounds again with Suskewiet, the shepherd, 
Pitjevogel, the ell-fisher, and Schrobberbeeck, the beg- 
gar — dressed as the Three Kings of old. 

Ripperger admirably preserves the beauty and charm 
of the original Flemish. A splendid Christmas gift, 
calculated to bring joy into many a Christian heart. 

Publishers: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, Inc., 
6 East Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Price: $1.00. 

A. F. 


Religious Vacation School Manual, for teachers of 
Catholic children who attend public schools. A course 
of study for grammar school grades. 1936 edition, to 
be revised and completed in 1937. Prepared by a 
national committee under the auspices of the Confrater- 
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nity of Christian Doctrine. Publishers: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. Price, ten cents. 


The Way to Heaven, by Sister Mary Damian, 
0. S. F., a supplement for primary texts of religion 
using an artistic interpretation of the symbols of the 
alphabet. The Book Shop, Sisters of St. Francis, 
Oldenburg, Indiana. Price, ten cents; 10% discount 
on 50 or more. 


The New Saint Andrew’s Daily Missal. Persons who 
found the old St. Andrew’s Missal inconvenient because 
of its bulkiness will be gratified to know that the new 
edition is quite compact, no larger, in fact, than a good 
Sunday missal. The notable reduction in size was made 

ssible by the elimination of superfluities, such as the 
Patin text of parts of the Masses and much of the 
lengthy explanations, which would be of little service 
to the ordinary missal user. 

The new arrangement of the Ordinary of the Mass 
is particularly striking. Rubrics and explanations are, 
quite properly, in red. Happily, some of the English, 
where it was crude in the old edition and excessively 
literal, has been improved upon. 

The omission of “Vespers for Sundays and Feast- 
days” and of Soeprant, though indeed they are not 
essential to a missal, is regrettable. 

Tastefully oo compact, sturdy, and attractive 
—the new St. Andrew’s Missal is a distinct achieve- 
ment, and should serve to draw many a new recruit into 
the growing army of missal lovers and users. 

Publishers: . Lohmann Company, 413—418 
Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Price range: $1.75 to $8.50. A. F. 
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Our Scholarships 


Moruer oF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $4072.72. Total: $4072.72. 
St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3693.14. Total: $3693.14. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3667.21. Mrs. C. S., Minn., 75¢; Mrs. T. V., 
Conn., $1. Total: $3668.96. 
St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3391.14. M. L., Ill, $1. Total: $3392.14. 
Grail Building Fund 
Illinois: A. B., $1.66; Missouri: B. S., $1; Penn- 
sylvania: J. M.,$1; A. R., $1. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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é Girls’ High School 
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Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 









Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict 





Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 
confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 

Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 

LocaTION: Healthful. 

GrouNnDs: Extensive and beautiful. 


BuILpING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 
Ams: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 


Cultivated Manners; Thorough Moral and 
Religious Training. 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


‘ Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion Military Academy 
The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 





St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 


Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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